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Ou method of helping 


you sell what you write 


HEN YOU submit your manuscript for review, you also 
WV sarmi yourself. You, the man or woman behind the copy, 

are always more important to us than the copy. Rejection 
comments, opinions of sympathetic friends, the books you con- 
sult seldom reveal what prevents your writing successful scripts. 
Really helpful advice on writing problems can be given only by 
someone who has spent years solving them. 

A complete analysis which grapples with the whole prob- 
lem, penetrates to actual causes, and offers sympathetic, expert 
advice, with an exchange of letters—that is our Collaboration 
Consultation Criticism. You secure the services of a former 
magazine editor (I bought fiction for Collier’s for two years), a 
writer (stories in The Post, Collier's, etc., and four standard works 
on the art of fiction), a psychologist who knows his man or 
woman before a typewriter (or loafing in an armchair), and a 
damn good salesman. I have my own representative who sub- 
mits manuscripts for me and I visit editors myself once a year. 


Authors in trouble write us saying, “Give me the works,” 
“I've tried others and got nowhere,” “Tell me if I have any ability 
and give it to me straight.” They get what they ask for. Those 
with intelligence, courage, and a little front line courage, flourish 
and are printed and you'll find their names today in the entire 
range of magazines and in the bookstores. They believe that 
my Collaboration Consultation Criticism is worth the $10 I charge. 


If my author is short on ability to plot or editorial require- 
ments, he is signed for Foundations of Fiction Writing, and five 
of the ten dollars he has paid are applied on the fee of $35, 
making the latter to him $30. 

The fee for an Editorial Appraisal (opinion of salability or 
not and why) is only $5. The criticism fees, $5 and $10, cover 
single manuscripts not exceeding 5,000 words, fact or fiction. 
For each additional thousand words, one dollar. Fees for novels 
or fact books on request. 

Send for my free pamphlet, “Literary Services.” Your letter 
of inquiry answered personally and promptly. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 
CAMELIA W. UZZELL 


STILLWATER, 
OKLAHOMA 
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Announcing the 


. UNITED SERVICES 
NNWIN— | BOOK CONTEST 


Atom Age vs. Typewriter 


Sir: — s tirade | 90,000 Outright Award 


Have just read Francis O’Mahoney’s tirade 
against your recently published, much needed Offering as Much as $66,000 Total Earnings 
article, “Pulp Writers Have a job to Do.” 

Give Mr. O’M. the benefit of the doubt and SPONSORED BY: 
assume that he does not belong to the Bilbo- Thomas Y. Crowell Company 
Patterson - McCormick - Hearst - McWilliams - George G. Harrap & Co., Ltd. 
Gerald L. K. Smith, Etc., Hate Everybody and to 
Hell With the Other Guy Society. 

Let us then assume that Mr. O’M. is incredi- THE PURPOSE of this contest is to discover 
bly naive and does not recognize the potential literary talent from among the Armed 
danger these rabble-rousers constitute. Somebody Forces, including Merchant Navies and 
ought to tell him: just as isolationism died at Women’s Services of the United Nations. 
Kitty Hawk, the division of the world’s citizens THE AWARD will be an outright sum of 
was cremated at Alamogordo. We’re now just a $6,000. In addition, the American and 
pack of bugs on an apple, and unless the social British publishers will pay usual book 
sciences keep pace with the boys in the labs, the royalties and Columbia Pictures Corpora- 
bugs are going to be swept off. And no atom tion will pay a further sum of $2,000 out- 
bomb is going to ask us whether we are Jews, right as an option on the film rights of the 
Negroes, Catholics—or drinking Irishmen! winning entry. Additional royalty of twenty 

I cannot speak for pulps because I neither read cents a copy will be paid by Columbia 
nor write them, but I recognize the tremendous when sales exceed 10,000. Additional sum 
role every writer, in every field, must play in this will be paid if chosen for motion picture or 
new, highly mechanized world, if we are to exist. book club selection. 

It will take reams of intelligent copy to counter- THE TIME—The contest will run for at least 
act “Mein Kampf,” and let’s not forget Doc two periods. The first is now open and will 
Goebbel’s poison is still being sold- close June 30, 1946; the second will open 

Mr. O’M. wouldn’t step up and kill a man July 1, 1946, and close June 30, 1947. All 
because of his race and creed. The average “good entries postmarked not later than June 30, 
German” wasn’t so inclined, either, until 1946, will be considered in the first contest. 
WORDS—ugly and suspicion-breeding words— No extension of the closing dates will be 


stirred the venom in Europe’s cauldron of intol- made. If the contest fails to uncover a 
erance, hatred and mob-spirit. suitable entry, the $6,000 will be divided 


We have only one man to hate: the man who into six United Services Book Fellowships 
hates. Only the typewriter is mightier than the of $1,000 each to be awarded to the authors 
caatets Ceiaiinct submitting the most promising material. 

Aveta Kay MartTIN. ELIGIBLE PERSONS are those who have 

R. 2, Hinsdale, Pa. served in any branch of any Armed Forces 

More Dangerous Thaw the Atom Lat ae ee 
Sir: ; go ie : 4 i 
. since September 1, 1939. The contest is 

I am surprised that any man professing to be open to all writers, published or unpub- 
a writer would put his name to a letter such as lished. Employees of the sponsoring com- 
was signed by one Francis O’Mahoney. Mr. panies are ineligible to submit manuscripts. 
O’Mahoney not only betrays his lack of funda- 
mental knowledge of man, but reveals a streak of 
ugly prejudice which is not even subconscious or 
unconscious on his part. It is prejudice of the THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 
rankest kind, and ignorance of the vilest type. 432 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 

Individuals such as Mr. O’Mahoney have the 
power to influence the thinking of others, if he aaa poggrnor send pen’ 7 
is indeed a writer. Such men are more dangerous ogling 
than the atomic bombs. COLUMBIA PICTURES CORPORATION 

A. E. Sauiss Story Dept., 729 7th Ave., New York 19 
ase Saati ? a an, a Y or Columbia Square, Hollywood, Calif, 


The Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio. Published monthly by the Automobile Digest Publishing 7 
the year. Vol. 25, No. 10. Entered as second class matter, April 21, 1521, at the Post Office, Cincinnati, O., U.S.A 











Columbia Pictures Corporation 





Write for entry blank and contest rules to any 
of these addresses: 
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Newspaper Institute of 
One Park Avenue, New 
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York 16, N. Y. 








Send me, without cost or = 1 gation, your Writing 
Aptitude Test, and further inforn n about writing for 
om. as promised in Writer’s Di ey September. 

Miss 

Mrs. 

Mr. 

Address 

All corresponderce confiicn‘ial No salesm-n will call on you 
Copyright 1945 Newspaper Institute of America 7-P-655 
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I’ve written several of the “letters” which 


often win prizes—I mean they are submitted to E X pb e gp T A D Vv | C FE 


contests which give prizes. None has won any- 


n : é : é “ 
pe thing as yet. Have submitted a juvenile story to on your stories and books. 
sai a contest. Have also written a novelette for a Because of my experience 
le pulp magazine editor. Have a complete outline . +i ditorial d 
- and the first chapter of a novel under way. But in writing, editorial an 
ing it all takes time. My daughter takes a lot of care, sales work, | can be of as- 
2 ’ very busy trying to remodel and rebuild : 
naan and I’m very busy trying to remodel u sistance to you. 


ted a lot of my house—on the side, you might say. 
oa Besides that, I keep up a huge correspondence EVE WOODBURN 
so I always have fresh news of our service and 
civilian friends to write my husband. Literary Agent and Critic 


Don’t let a fellow like O’Mahoney discourage Terms on Request 


to you. Maybe he’s just one Irishman in a million. 333 East 43rd Street New York City 








Joanna L. Britton, 


716 West Coal St., Albuquerque, N. M. MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Assign this important work to an ex- 
pert with over 27 years’ experience. 





e Here’s a sporting offer, Joanna. Sell a novel 














to a first-line publishing house within one year Publishers recommend my services. 
ter and we'll buy your husband the swellest lounging ELSIE AUGENBLICK 
1g, chair W. J. Sloane ever made.—Ed. 342 Madi 
ie adison Ave. . New York 17, N. Y. 
VAnderbilt 6-0492 
ny 
3 
a apie: WRITERS' SANCTUARY 
d. DAILY PRIVATE INSTRUCTION amidst ten acres of pines, 
“4 Sir: brooks, mountain view. In N. H. July 9 to Sept. 10. Weekly. 


vw (COLLABORATIVE CRITICISM BY MAIL) 
My sole reason for criticizing Mr. Schachner’s MY TECHNICAL LIBRARY. 




















‘ is 1—WRITERS: ERE’ s mY ( si PC que 
” article on, “Pulp Paper Writers Have a Job To 2—WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! — 
> . — S: [T'S PLOT! (Plots for yery’h 
“n Do,” was because I do not believe the DiceEstT 4—WRITERS: MAKE IT SELL! (Tricks of the Trade) 
vs is the proper place to attempt advancing the ob- . MILDRED I. REID 
rs ae ‘ A = age : _____ Summer address: Contoocook, New Hampshire 
: jectives of any minority groups. This, in view of ——————————————— —— 
<4 the fact that I am, myself, a member of such a POLIVOPE — pulls its oar 
iS, group. If I should want to read about class A Polivope equals two ordina envelopes tn roundtri 4 
“ : and by eliminating the usua encloted-return-envelone anves 
squabbles, I shall certainly purchase a book or weight, postage and containers—saving more than its ‘cost. 
e : ‘ ’ : 7 ? 7 . Polivope, size 8'exlI", expand for book-length scripts, or 
periodical dealing specifically with that subject. spiced cut for ead sise cartcone- ‘ 
“4 Roundtrip or Combination moo other ef we eye 
st Your comment, under FORUM, on my letter ome er coreved Senthe U.S. Pent Oe call, mermation. 
t seems to intimate that you believe I have Fascist G. E. POWELL, Envelopes 
d leanings. My dear sir, you could not possibly be SUSE Cost Vath Streot, Los Angeles 1, Calif. 
n) further from the truth, believe me. I am of a ao 
1 religious faith that is positively and absolutely SHOLL’S HUMANITOME 
- incompatible with Naziism in any of its forms. 
$ To me Hitler was (or is) the arch human beast . 
t of all times, and I arrived at this conclusion, first The Applied Thesaurus 
; of all, because of his inhuman treatment of the By C. V. SHOLL 
. Jews. PP na Pa ee —— man and his 
: : ife. aracter Delineation, D ip- 
I thought my letter made it clear that it would tion and Human Action. ii eiliatarine 
be ridiculous for anyone to accuse all Jews of ange _ lead to material for por'raying any 
, ; : : ; sort o ara-cter in every detail—his Bod 
‘ being unscrupulous, all Scots of being stingy to Mind, Emotions, Emotional Expressions, erctioun ae: 
excess, or all Irishmen of being habitual drunk- petites, Temperament, Character, Manners, Habits, 
; ards. Authors from time immemorial have used Actions, Spee-h (with sub.t tutes for “'said"), Voice, 
S d Irish Menger i Race, Social Status, Occupation, etc., etc. 
| Jews, Scots and Irishmen in t eir stories because 3,000 uniquely complete word lists with rare words 
they do possess the above mentioned character pe ee terms. Index with 18000 references: 
traits. Posterity will undoubtedly record untold Me ’ 2 yg . she pire 
| j ., Mer. Irvin 5S, Cobb, noted writer and lecturer, sald: 
| numbers of authors following the same formula. ‘In my humble opinion you've produced a work which 
: I reiterate, one might just as well try to hold sho-ld b2 a trem ndos vale to evry wri..ng man, 
* back the tide every professional speaker, and a whole lot of others, 
. May | congratulate you upon your ach:evement?" 
I do not blame Mr. Schachner for endeavoring Price $4.00 (Canada, $4.50, U. S. $), Check or money 
to correct the erroneous impression that Jews, es order. C.O.D. $1.00 with order. Money back guarantee. 
a class, are unethical. Hold your order. New printing October. 
Of course, you folks are running the WRITER’s ad = aa Publishing Co., Dept. W 
Dicest, and if you think your magazine for ee Flushing, N. Y. 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 





“A Xantippe for 
the Socrates of 
‘Trial and Error’!’ 
WRITING FOR A LIVING 


By Richard Tooker 
Foreword by Willard E. Hawkins 





Last Chance to Obtain 
Ist Printing Paperbound 
at only $1.25 postpaid 











Author and Journalist— 


. .. written with deep feeling and sincerity. 
. . « Not a line in this book bored the sophisti- 
cated A, & J. reviewer, though plenty evoked 
dissent. . . . Richard Tooker has made a definite 
contribution to the literature of authorship." 


Charles M. "Chuck" Martin 


fin his nationally syndi- 





cated column)— Jack Woodford's 
"tells what makes Endorsement 
a Creative Writer Cre- "Had | read 


ate, with a masterly | it twenty years ago 
understanding that has | | might have been 
the writing craft ap- | the Charles Dickens 
plauding without gloves | of American letters. 
. «The kind of a book Richard Tooker heads 
that makes every FULL- | info poe the great- 
TIME writer with guts tl ” sony a . 
say, 'l wish | had writ- 1 gel ste li he ved 
‘ —a new religion for 
ten THAT BOOK’... @ | the guys who don't 
must for the Writer, or | believe a thing!" 
Aspiring writer..." 


Lt. Benj. S. Burkett 


{Author of the new novel ''City Square'']J— 
", « « | wouldn't take $5.00 for the little book 
and do without it. Derived more from reading it 
than from three short story courses!" 


ORDER TODAY! 
$1.25 Postpaid or COD Plus Charges 


SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER 


(For Beginners, Student Writers) 











Gentlemen: 
I want your Talent and Fie'd Determination Analysis, 
together with my copy of “Writing for a yi ee 


enclose remittance of $3.98 to cover both the book and the 
analysis, which will be prepared especially for me by 
the author of ‘“‘Writing for a Living’’ from the samples 
of stories I enclose herewith, and my letter outlining my 
past experience and education, as well as my hobbies and 
what I like to read. 


Name ... 


AGATEBS .cccccccccccccece jeoteesbiechwevnebekdeuas oe 


SUNLAND PUBLISHERS 
Box 148, Dept. SW, Phoenix, Ariz. 
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writers is the proper place to promote the aims 
of minority groups, there is nothing your readers 
can do about it except look elsewhere for the 
information they have been getting through the 
DIGEST. 

Personally, I would prefer every page, every 
paragraph, every line of every article between 
the covers of every issue of WrITER’s DiGEsT to 
contain nothing but instructive material of pure, 
unadulterated literary value. 

Francis O’Manony, 
5960 Lexington Avenue, 
Hollywood 38, Calif. 


® Immeasureably more important than markets, 
and literary technique is a free press—available 
in only one country—the U. S. A. Without a 
free press, a writer is a kept thing. Before a free 
press exists, two fundamental concepts of human 
dignity and human rights are accepted both by 
the government, and by its people; (1) law and 
justice will be administered without discrimina- 

J 

2 


tion among the peoples (2) a contract may be 
cancelled by neither prince nor pauper without 
the consent of each. 

The difference between America and any other 
country in the world is in just that. 

To publish a magazine for writers and to be 
blind to the powerful forces that hate and de- 
spise a free press, and that seek to split the peo- 
ples of our country by appealing to superstition 
and to prejudice is to be unfaithful to the com- 
mon cause that has made this the greatest nation 
on earth; and, to the editors of the DicEst it 
would be being unfaithful in a personal way to 
our publisher, killed in action in Germany.—Ed. 


$5,000 Contest for Detective Shorts 
Sir: 
Rules of Contest 

1. Ellery Queen’s Mystery Magazine announces 
a cash award of $2,000 as first prize for the best 
original detective or crime short story. In addi- 
tion, six (6) awards of $500 each will be made 
for the six (6) next best original detective-crime 
short stories. Other acceptable stories will be pur- 
chased at the magazine’s regular rates. 

2. Stories should be between 5,000 and 10,000 
words. 

3. Awards will be made solely on the basis of 
merit—that is, quality of writing and originality 
of plot. The contest is open to everyone except 
employees of Ellery Queen’s Mystery Magazine, 
The American Mercury, Inc., and their families. 
Stories are solicited from amateur as well as 
professional writers; from beginners as well as 
old-timers. All will have an equal chance to win 
the prizes. 

4. Three judges will make the final decision 
in the contest: Christopher Morley, noted author, 
critic, and connoisseur, and member of the Edi- 
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torial Board of the Book-of-the-Month Club; 
Major Howard Haycraft, author of “Murder for 
Pleasure,” the most authoritative history of the 
detective story ; and Ellery Queen. 

5. Contestants may submit as many stories as 
they desire. Be sure to have your name and ad- 
dress legibly written on each entr 


6. All entries must be coat at the office of 
the magazine, 570 Lexington Avenue, New York 
22, N. Y., not later than Decemberr 3, 1945. 

Prize winners will be announced and the 
prizes awarded by Christmas, 1945. 

8. Every care will be taken to return unsuita- 
ble manuscripts, but Ellery Queen’s Mystery 
Magazine cannot accept responsibility for them. 
Manuscripts should be typed or legibly written, 
accompanied by a stamped self-addressed en- 
velope, and mailed by first-class mail to: 

SHORT Story CONTEST 
Ellery Queen’s Mystery Magazine 
570 Lexington Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Oh You Harriet! 
Sir: 

For many years I have shamefully neglected 
homage to a gal who has been chiefly instru- 
mental in adding thousands of bucks to my ex- 
chequer. Her name, in round numbers, is Harriet 
Bradfield, and I don’t give a ——-— whether she 
is young, old or neuter. She is a honey, and a 
sweetheart. 

As one of the original subscribers and con- 
tributors to your highly moral family organ of 
instruction and enlightenment I now make this 
belated and tardy admission of Miss Bradfield’s 
service, 

Not once—not once, a repeat—have I ever 
found her market tips either screwy or salami. 
Not once have I had to sue any magazine she 
listed for failure to pay. 

If she should ever stop in Miami or Miami 
Beach I promise her the best dinner in stock. 
Hell, I might even marry the gal. She’s a gold 
mine. 

Tom THuRsDAyY, 
Box 707, Main P. O., Miami 4, Fla. 
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! PLANNED POETRY WRITING ! 


— New! — 
Because of the wide success of her 
NOVEL WRITING PLAN, 


Miss Hamilton announces a new 


POETRY WRITING PLAN, 


in the same form, equally complete and inspiring, with 
personal help as you write. 


Send for Particulars 


ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 
Instruction, Criticism: Poetry, Short Story, Novel 
745 S. Plymouth Bivd., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 











WRITE CARTOON IDEAS! 


= ‘BE FUNNY FOR MONEY” shows you how to write 

and where to sell. Here is vital in truction for all gag 

writers, beginners and professionals. Third large print- 

ing. Send 25 cents in coin. MAIL IT TODAY. 
DON'S STUDIO 

518 WRIGHTWOOD, Dept. W, Chicago 14, ILL. 














DOUBLE wi. INCOME 


m Write SALABLE STORIES by using a “‘Sherwood 
rief.”’ 


Stop wasting time on stories that don’t sell! Double 
your Bs age income—and more—by devoting your writ- 
ir alent wholly to soundly plottcd character motivated, 

Ee 





" hom packed STORIES THAT SELL. 

A ‘Sherwood Brief’’ is a rough draft of a story. It 
consists of a concentrated. soundly plotted narrat ve, ex- 
citing descriptions, natural conversation, correct lingo, 
trade names, — spiikling action incidents—all written 
expressly for yo From this Brief you wri e your own 
story in your own wo.ds—the quick, easy 

Bit. will be amazed at ge Bm f it is to write suc- 

fully using Sherwood Brie‘s,"" One client sold 3 
stories from 4 Briefs. A 8 pe iter uses a Brie: a week, 


WRITE TODAY FOR FULL INFORMATION! 


Sa RS) 2954) 'f0e) 8) 


Author, Professor, World Traveler, Radio 
rtist, Lecturer 


305 Wall Street — _Los Angeles 13, California — 7 





YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


My pupils rank tops in magazine and volume publication, 
and in anthology and other poetry contests, This nation- 
wide record improves constantly. For 25 years I have 
taught poets, versifiers, songwriters how to perfect and 
get the fullest returns irom their verse, including 
my work as instructor in versification at New York 
University and William and Mary College. Most of 
my work with private pupils ranging irom beginners 
to Pulitzer Prize winners, is done hy correspondence. My 
Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary ($3. 07) and Poet’s Hand- 
book ($2.60) are now standard. Why neglect longer the 
many profits from versification? Write today; you are 
unfair to yourself to delay longer. Send $1 for trial criti- 
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CLEMENT WOOD DELANSON, N. Y. 

















STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS 


SOLD : 





WHAT WE HAVE “ee. FOR OTHERS: 





® “Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 


® $1,230.00 for a iti story! 
® $750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
® $300.00 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 


©@ BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION! 











If you want resulfs: Don’t market haphazardly and 
our free detailed circular. The 


Professional fiction 
handled on 10%, and 
we help you sell 
highest-rate markets. 





PUBLISHER’S 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
33 WEST 42nd STREET 


write blindly. Send us your manuscripts, or write for 
fee is very low. If you want to sell—we can help you, 


AGENCY 


NEW YORK (18), N. Y. 
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Writers! Don’t Overlook Profits 
From Screen Sales 


@ There is an urgent need and ready market for good 
screen stories. 


@ Many writers are in Defense work. Here then is 
opportunity for new writers on the home front. 


e@ I want originals, published novels and produced 
plays that have film possibilities. Also book length 
novels for both publication and filming. 


@ I offer sales service and criticism. My terms are 
reasonable. Write today for my FREE booklet ex- 
plaining this lucrative market. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
Established 1919 
6605 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 





TYPING 
Your manuscripts typed like editors want ’em—40c per 


thousand words. Carbon and postage free. A service 
that has stood the test of time. 


V. GLENN CASNER 
Repton, Ky. 




















FREE LESSON 


. . og: . 
in Better English for Writing and Speaking 
Dynamic short course in Better English for Writers. Twelve 
simple, effective lessons bssed on principles developed th:ough 
fifty (50) yea's of tone stu y expe‘iene Seid sOur n.me 
and address for compleie de.ails and sample lesson. 


BLACKSTONE—SPRAGUE SCHOOL 
307 N, Michigan Ave., Dept. 9-A, Chicago 1 


FLASH! FLASH! 
WRITERS WANTED! 


Editors are begging for love stories and ‘“Who-dun-its’ 
(the detective story). With so many of the o'd-timers in 
War Service of some kind there never was such a golden 
opportunity for new writers. 

The Plot Genie “Romance Without Melodrama”’ sup- 
plies millions of plots, no two alike, for the kind of love 
stories that are wanted and the ‘‘Detective-Mystery’’ Plot 
Genie will supply just as many “Who-dun-it’’ pl_ts—at 
the rate of one every ten minutes. 

Why grope for an idea for a story which will bring 
you from two to five cents a word when such a handy 
and efficient aid is at your disposal? 

SPECIAL OFFER! 

The price of ‘‘Romance Without Melodrama’”’ and “De- 
tective-Mystery’’ Plot Genies is $10.00 each but for a lim- 
ited time you can have the combination for only $15.00 
sent prepaid, along with our catalogue Pr'c2 List of other 
books for writers. The Plot Genie Series is universally 
recognized as the greatest stimuli to the creative imag- 
ination ever devised and is used by thousands of writers 
who supply material for magazines. motion pictures, radio 
and for the plots for novels. Why not take advantage 
of this Special Offer today and send for one or both? 


THE GAGNON COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. 404, 8161 West 3rd St., Los Angeles 36, Calf. 

















ELEANOR KING e 


Author's Representative 


BOOKS. NOVELS. STORIES, PLAYS, SCREEN 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, Italian, Spanish, German. 
International Placement 


19 W. 44th 


MU 2-6390 NEW YORK 18 








WRITER’s DIGEST 


Cartoons 
Sir: 

We are now in the market for cartoons suitable 
for publication in Business Girl. Idea trend should 
be strictly along business lines. Payment is $5.00 
per finished drawing, on publication. Free copy 
of magazine will be sent to any cartoonist de- 
siring to submit material. 

Betty OLIver, 
Business Girl Publishing Co. 
1901 McKinney Ave., Dallas 1, Texas. 


New Love Market 
Sir: 

Lev Gleason of Magazine House is planning a 
new love and confession type book. Christine 
Gregory is the editor of the book, and is interested 
in short stories ranging from 2500 to 6000 words. 
Before submitting material, writers must discuss 
the unique angle from which this fiction must be 
written. Payment will be from 2c to 5c per word. 
Mail may be directed to Miss Gregory. 

MacGazine Howse, 
114 East 32nd St., 
New York, N. Y. 


Humor Quarterly 
Sir: 

This company is planning to publish a new 
quarterly humor magazine in the very near future 
and we would appreciate it very much if you 
would publish, at an early date, the following in- 
formation in your letter column: 

Kurtz-Gusnard Publications will consider all 
types of clean humor. Manuscript requirements 
are as follows: Stories, up to 1500 words ; articles 
and sketches, not over 1000 words in length; 
light verse, 4 to 12 lines preferred, but any 
length considered ; also cartoons and jokes of any 
type. 

Rates will vary according to the merit of the 
material and we will report on all material sub- 
mitted to us, within three weeks. A self-addressed, 
stamped envelope must be included with each 
contribution. Address all manuscripts to: Kurtz- 
Gusnard Publications, Room 316, Mack Building, 
Denver 2, Colo. 

Thank you very much for your cooperation in 
this matter. 

VERNON H. Kurtz, Editor, 
Kurtz-Gusnard Publications, 
Room 316, Mack Building, 

Denver 2, Colorado. 


Off Market 
Sir: 

We have discontinued the publication of all 
free-lance material as CUE is now entirely staff- 
written. 

Would you be good enough to carry an an- 
nouncement to this effect in an early issue, as we 
still continue to receive contributions, 

Jesse ZUNSER, Cue, 
6 East 39 St., New York 16, N. Y. 


Writer's Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Annual Award of $5,000 for Best Novel 
Sir: 

The first annual award sponsored by The West- 
minster Press, of Philadelphia, is now under way, 
with $5000 to be awarded for the selected novel. 
The purpose of this award is to develop fiction 
which can dramatize forcefully the full power of 
sincere Christian thought and action in contem- 
porary life or in the annals of history. Departing 
from the traditional didactic point of view asso- 
ciated with the publishing of fiction under church 
authority, the publishers will look for a novel 
that is realistic in that it does not ignore the 
sordid or the commonplace in portraying life 
truthfully. The be $3000 outright 
and $2000 as an advance against royalties. 

Book-length may be submitted 
from April 1, 1946, to midnight, June 1, 1946, 
by writers who have or have not had a manu- 
script previously published. A certificate of in- 
tention must be filed before April 1, 
fying that l 


award is to 


manuscripts 


1946, signi- 
a manuscript will be submitted and 
that the rules of the competition are clearly un- 
derstood. A Prospectus and Certificate of Inten- 
tion can be had by addressing: The Westminster 
Annual Award, 925 Witherspoon Bldg., Phila- 
delphia 7, Pa. Except for the adherence to the 
theme of Christian influence, every manuscript 
submitted will be judged on the basis of literary 
merit. 

Judges of the WESTMINSTER ANNUAL 
AWARD FOR FICTION will be: Althea Heste1 
Warren, Past President of the American Library 
Association and City Librarian, Los Angeles 
Public Library ; Samuel McCrea Cavert, General 
Secretary of the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America and a member of the Edi- 
torial Committee of The Religious Book Club, 
Inc.; Agnes Sligh Turnbull, noted author; 
Daniel A. Poling, Editor of the Christian Herald, 
now serving as Major-Chaplain, well known for 
his most recent book, “Your Daddy Did Not 
Die”; Philip Van Doren Stern, Editorial Con- 
sultant for Pocket Books, Inc., and General 
Manager of Editions for the Armed Services, 
Inc.; and Barbara Snedeker Bates, Fiction Edi- 
tor, The Westminster Press. 

THE WESTMINSTER PREss, 
Witherspoon Building, 
Philadelphia 7, Pa 











Picture Story Idea 
Sir: 

Will you please call attention to your readers 
that we are in need of ideas for picture stories? 
We will pay $5.00 to $100.00 for usable ideas 
that can be developed into picture layouts simi- 
lar to those used in Life, Look, Pic, etc. 

A 25-50 word outline of each idea will suffice. 
We prefer concrete, factual tie-ups and photo- 
genic story angles. 

We take the idea, sell it to an editor, who then 
assigns one of our photographers to the story. 

ARTHUR BRACKMAN, 
Free Lance Photographers Guild, Inc., 
219 E. 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. 


BEGINNERS’ LUCK 


Via Trial and Error Assignments 

A great many people 
have ihe notion that be- 
cause so many students in 
this course have made 
sales, the famous TRIAL 
AND ERROR assignments 
are designed for experi- 
enced writers rather than 
beginners. A lot of be- 
ginners can tell you other- 





STUDENTS SAY 

“i think I learned 
m-re from y ur last 
ep stle than I did in 
three y-:ars of read- 
ing on the subject,’’ 
writes William 
Robertson of Nerth 
Carolina. (6/3/45). 
And Willis Graham 
of Oregon (6/10/45) 
writes, “I have 
needed a Gamaliel 
badly and so long in 
my wri.ing tri.ls, 
Your help and in- 
terest are, I feel, 
‘above and bey nd 
the call of cuty.’”’ 











wise! Most of the sales we make for our 
students are for people WHO NEVER AP- 
PEARED IN PRINT BEFORE! 

This course is designed ESPECIALLY for 
beginners—the only requirements being that 
you must be able to write correct English. 

Signs of the Times: Many students, in the 
armed service, and elsewhere, work 60 hours 
a week; find time or make time for the assign- 
ments, which they tell us are so interesting 
they can't wait to get back to them. And 
many are taking advantage of iheir new sur- 
roundings to turn out fresh and timely stories. 


Enter... BEGINNER 
Exit ... SELLING WRITER 


Through the years this phrase has been associated with us. 
For years we, at Supervised Story Writing, have been prov- 
ing that BIG NAMES HAVE NO MONOPOLY ON MAGA- 
ZINE SALES. SSW students have sold even before completing 
the course, and continue to get their share of magazine and 
book publishers’ checks. We are proud of the fact that we 
train beginners to sell their very first stories at GOOD 
rates, instead of to the lowest payirg ma keis a.a.lable. 
The average beginner's story sale has been $50. 


PRACTICAL — INEXPENSIVE 


Our story selling fundamentals are not merely theories. 
They are based on the famous writing book TRIAL AND 
ERROR. Some years ago the author was asked by readers 
to develop the ideas in the book at greater length, so that 
they might be used in practice. TRIAL AND ERROR is 
famous because it is the absclutely frank, realistic ard 
practical result of the author's experiences in selling 2,000 
stories and 35 books, 

The NEW, ENLARGED AND COMPLETELY REVISED 
SEVENTH EDITION OF TRIAL AND ERROR IS INCLUDED 
WITH THE ASSIGNMENTS 
The Supervised Stcry Writing Assignments cer-y a 30-d-y 
money-back agreement. We are willing to gamble a montna 
of our work on your satisfaction—but we reserve the right 
to refund your money within that time if we feel you are 
not qualified. In acdition, we ait:mpt to ma k:t thesa 
stories of yours we consider salable on a I.% commission 
basis; we consider sales the object of your work. 

Send for complete information. TRIAL AND ERROR is 
included with the course; if you already have the book, 
we make a special allowance. Co.pscn below brings you 
details of both offers. 
SSSSSSSSSSSKSSHCSSSESESSEE SSCS eee eeee 
SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL Ss 
2 East 45th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Fleas> sand full inf-rmaticn about SUFERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have (] do not have () 
TRIAL AND ERROR, 








GIMME wecserecvcees 


(Approved as a correspondence school under the laws of 
the State of New York) 
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U T H O R 


OF BOOKS 





We are established General Book Publishers. We offer you friendly editors and 
MS readers; able artists; punctual printers; agents for Great Britain and the 
Continent; distribution at home and abroad. 


If you have a typewritten book MS on any subject—prose (30,000 words and up) 
or poetry (book- size collection for CONTEMPOR: ARY POETS OF DOR- 
RANCE) you are cordially invited to submit it. 


On the Book Lists of DORRANCE & COMPANY have appeared among others, 
Colonel Philippe Bunau-Varilla, General Smedley D. Butler, Colonel Clarence 
D. Chamberlin, Winston Churchill, Lord Dunsany, General John A. Lejeune, 
Dr. Clarence Edward Macartney, Hon. Theodore Marburg, Dr. Simon N., Pat- 
ten, Judge Henry A. (‘“‘Plupy”) Shute, Lincoln Steffens, Mme. Tetrazzini and 
Thurston the Magician. New writers are particularly welcome. Write first if 
you prefer about your work. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED 1920) 
DEPT. WD, 364-376 DREXEL BUILDING 


mars wt PHILADELPHIA 6----------- PENNSYLVANIA 
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Love Novels 
Sir: 

I’m delighted to know the little “article” was 
so well received. I’ve had several pleasant notes 
about it, and am relieved that it was so surpris- 
ingly well received. 

It has occurred to me that you might just pos- 
sibly be interested in the fact that since May I 
have been a sort of “‘advisory editor” for Arcadia 
House, with the responsibility of finding a few 
new writers who can be depended on to deliver 
us two good light romances yearly. Naturally, I 
have not rushed into print with this, nor do I 
wish to now, for, as you know, that would mean 
that I’d be snowed under with scripts so utterly 
worthless that trying to read them would be an 
impossible waste of time. (I found that out, to 
my sorrow, a year ago when that FORUM letter 
appeared!) But I know that you have an agency, 
or at least a criticism service, and it occurred to 
me you might have some writers who would be 
interested; or that you might even have some 
book-lengths that would interest us. If I’m all 
wrong—excuse it, please! 


What we want are simply good, light romances 
—clean love stories that run 60,000 to 65,000 
words. We make the usual advance of $250.00 
for first book rights; payable $100.00 when a 
contract is signed; the balance of $150.00 when 
the book is delivered; with semi-annual royalty 
statements and checks. The regular Author’s 
League contract is the one we use. Contracts are 
given on the basis of the first five chapters, plus 
the synopsis of the balance. 


You might be interested to know that one of 
the women who wrote me after the letter ap- 
peared in the Forum has just delivered her third 
book to us, and has been “upped” on her ad- 
vance to $350.00 a book. I have several others 
“coming along,” but am still looking for a few 
more who can be counted on to deliver regularly 
twice each year. 


I know you will understand that I would prefer 
not to have this letter published. I have no ob- 
jection to your mentioning my efforts to agents 
with whom you are friendly, or to others ; it’s just 
that I haven’t time to answer mail. 


I am only too happy to work to any necessary 
extent as closely with these people as they will 
permit me to do, from the first inception of the 
plot to the finished script! 


With best wishes, I am 


Peccy Gappis DERN, 
Route 2, Lawrenceville Road, 
Stone Mountain, Georgia. 


®@ Peggy Gaddis is not only a very nice and 
genuine person but also an exceedingly success- 
ful circulating library novelist. If you’re mostly 
on your way, you might send her an outline and 
the first two chapters. If you’re a talker, not a 
doer, be sweet and save Peggy’s time.—Ed. 


1945 





vet 


“The future belongs to those who prepare for it.” 


Maren Elwood 


: Authors’ representative, literary collaborator. 
Author of the current non-fiction best seller, 
CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY, published 
by Houghton, Mifflin, recommended by the 
Book-of-the-Month Club. 


FICTION 
RADIO 
ARTICLE 
FEATURE 
SCREEN 
JOURNALISM 
ENGLISH 


SVMS 


Professional 
Training 
for Writers 


arwaratenard 
a ee 


Study by mail. Studio lectures. Individual 


manuscript criticism. ... Personal, directed 


SALALALALALALALALALALALAL ALAA app tiprrst. 


t writing. For information write: 
: MAREN ELWOOD 
¢ = 6362 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 
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‘One Dollar Starts You 


on the road to 


A WRITING CAREER 


pote you pay just one dollar to own an entire 
month’s text and assignments of the valuable 
Magazine Institute course in writing, without further 
obligation? Of course, you would. But you may say, 
**That simply isn’t possible. i 

Well, that opportunity is possible, and it’s avai'able 
to you right now with this ab olutely un que “doll r 
offer’? on MI’s famous writing course, which teac’ es 
you to use spare time in preparing articles, stories, and 
sketches that will sell. 

This means that you can get, for a dol'ar, one com- 
plete section of the famous text ‘‘Modern Writing,’ 
plus a valuable extension lecture by an exper.enced 
writer which is full of specific editorial suggestions. In 
addition, you get two writing assignm-nts so that you 
may see exactly what sort of work the course offers 
plus a self-examination quiz and reading and home 
practice suggestions that you can_use at once to im- 
prove your written expression. This is materia you 
can’t duplicate, worth many times t>e price you will pay. 
ACT NOW TO AVOID DISAPPOINTMENT. Tiis 
is an experimental offer which may have to be with- 
drawn at any time. We believe that so many will want 
to go on with the course after see'ng it that we can 

afford this unusual plan. Whether you dec de to go 
on with the course or not, however, the ma erial we 
send is yours to keep without obligation. Fill out cou- 
pon and mail with one dollar, today. 





The Magazine Institute, Ine., Dept, eg tag So Rockefeller 
Plaza, Rockefeller Center, New York 20, 


0 Please send free catalog. 

O I enclose one dollar for sample writing course material with 
the understanding I am under no further obligation, 

Name 


AGGPEES once ccccccccecscesccceterseesesesesteseseeees 
(Correspondence confidential. No salesman will call.) 
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A few of our clients’ July and August magazine appearances 











Now, with the war finally over, there will be a tremendous demand for competently-written fiction, r 
articles and books as paper rationing is lifted 12r we've listened to editors explain what they 

want from our authors for their post-war m There will be bigger and more frequent issues, po! 
many war-discontinued titles will be res ell be a lot of new magazines. The book pub- ch; 





lishers, too, have conferred with us regar rs for their expanded pest-war lists . 





To meet this expanding market we need more good wri‘ers—currently selling professionals or par- - 
tially arrived new writers who have recently sold at least a few pieces to pulp, slick or quality maga- Dis 
zines, or perhaps a book. Promoted with our 22 years’ experience in agenting, such writers will be tor 
able to take full advantage of the unusual current literary opportunities .. . 

WE WORK ON STRAIGHT COMMISSION of 10% on American, 15% on Canadian and 20% on - 
foreign sales if you have sold $500 worth of fiction or articles to national magazines within the last ex] 
year; if you have sold only $250 worth within last year, we will work with you at one-half reading ‘ 





fee charged beginners. Write us, listing your sales, and ask for our agency information sheet and latest p 
market news letter. N 
Na 


IF YOU ARE A BEGINNER 
we will consider a few samp'e manuscripts : 
to determine whether we can sponsor your 2 jec 
work. Until we sell $500 worth of your er ] 
copy we must charge you a reading fee of 

$2.50 on manuscripts up to 2.000 words; we 
$5.00 on scripts 2-5,000; and $1.00 per thous- 1 

é " 


and on those 5-12,000. Specia! rates on longer 


novelets and novels. For this you rece ve p , . A. 
honest professional appraisal of your work, Gency typ 
practical suggestions for improvement if 


. : . : ne a 
aes = recommendation of salable 56 West 45 Street, New York 19, N. 3 


(Our next ad will appear in the November issue of Writer’s Digest) 
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The Lion and the Mouse 


(Overseas Style) 


By S/SGT. DONN HALE MUNSON 
5th AAF Combat Correspondent 


Okinawa, Shima, Ryukyus Group 


HE press tent was sweltering hot. 
The afternoon was quiet. Three 


civilian correspondents _ entered, 
asked for the chief censor and were told 
that worthy was not in at the minute. 

“Okay,” Pat Robinson, of International 
News Service, said. “We'll see him later. 
Let’s go Margulies.” 

This GI correspondent, dozing over his 
portable, snapped alert as if a Jap satchel 
charge had gone off. Margulies! A rare and 
magic name. He saw it only in Writer’s 
Digest, in Standard Magazines, at the bot- 
tom of letters of rejection and too seldom 
on checks. Okinawa is the last place you’d 
expect to hear it. 

“My God! Are you Leo Margulies?” 

“Right!”, said the cheerful little guy in 
Navy uniform. 

“Ohhhhh,” groaned the GI. “The re- 
jections you have sent me!” 

Leo laughed. “Let’s talk about em when 
we both get time”. 

We got time that night. We talked. A 
typewriting mouse met an editorial lion in 
a shabby tent on Okinawa, thousands of 


miles from the 40th Street, New York, office 
where Leo directs operations for Standard 
Magazines, buyers of more pulp yarns than 
any other chain. It was a good talk, with 
things down to a GI level and with a com- 
radrie born of the writing racket and lone- 
someness you get overseas. 

The GI shoved Leo’s dirty laundry off 
the cot and sat down. He fished in his 
pocket, found the five-ounce bottle of 
Scotch a girl in New York had sneaked 
through the mails and pulled the cork. 
“T lure you with this,” he offered. But Leo 
grinned, shook his head and accepted a 
cigar. 

“You writers are all over the place,” he 
started. “No matter where I have been 
.. . Hawaii, Guam ... here. . . it’s the 
same story. I tell my name and immediately 
ten guys stand up screaming about rejec- 
tions I have sent them. By the way, did 
you know Wyatt Blassingame is here too? 
Sure, he’s a lieutenant in the Navy now. 
I used to buy his stuff. . .” 

“But look,” interrupted the GI, “How 
come you are out here? We writing guys on 
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the atolls, the islands, the jungles, have 
heard a lot about the market shortage back 
home. Is it true that editors are so hard 
up for copy that they’ll buy anythi 








“Anything good, same as always. 
is a shortage.” 

“Is it 80 
had to come out here personally to see 
writers and ask for copy?” 

“Not entirely 
and talking with them helps a lot. I expect 
my trip will bring a lot of manuscripts to 
the office. I’m always glad to see stuff by 
new writers, especially servicemen with a 
good story to tell.” 


acute,” we asked, “that you 


but seeing the boys 


Then Leo, the lion of Standard, got in 
high gear. We covered more ground than 
the Tenth Army does on this island. We 
had a ‘“do-you-know?” session and batted 
the names of the great, the near-great and 
the phonies of the writing racket about. 
He talked about the market, about agents 
and about slants. Some of the information 
was old stuff, repeated with emphasis. Any 
steady reader of WD knows the dope. But 
here’s some of the pertinent things we, like 
others, didn’t know or didn’t have deeply 
enough impressed: 

“Standard buys more fiction than any 
other group right now and will continue 
to do so. We’re so hard up we are now 
buying what we call borderline stories. We 
still stick to the first-class stuff, but the 
shortage is such that we are taking stories 
which just barely make the grade. We buy 
pieces that a few years ago would have 
been returned, but now we take them, try 
to get the author to work them over accor- 
ding to our desires or give them a thorough 
office treatment. These are in the minority, 
of course, but it shows you how badly we 
need yarns.” 

Leo still has to reject stories—lots of 
them. 

“But I think I’ve helped a good many 
young writers by sending personal letters of 
rejection if the story has a scrap of merit in 
it at all... 
of description I like.” 


even if it’s only one paragraph 


If there’s a spark in your copy, Leo will 
find it, he says. “I like to fan those sparks 
and get a hot writer out of it,” he told this 


DIGEST 


GI correspondent. “These notes to kids in 
the country pay off in the long run.” 

As a former kid from the country, now 
a few years older and selling, we can back 
that claim up personally. 

What about this business of sending a 
note along with your mss.? Some writers 
do, some don’t and nobody agrees on 
whether or not it should be done. 

“If you’ve sold a few things it's a 
good idea”, the Lion said. “When I get 
a script with a short note saying the writer 
has been published in this or that magazine, 
I give it a going over. Obviously the guy 
must have something on the ball or he 
n printed. It’s a good idea 
sold. But 
don’t send him your life story or a plea to 
buy the yarn. Just the fact that you have hit 
this magazine or that. Of course, if you have 


wouldn’t have be 


to let an editor know you have 


hit very many he’ll know your name as well 
as you do yourself.” 

The conversation was 
George Lacks, of Life. 
check a rumor about a Japanese plane 
which had suddenly landed on an American 
airstrip here, on a surrender mission. Leo 


interrupted by 
He popped in to 


looked wide eyed. 

“How about it? Is that peace?” 

I swallowed the last of the five ounces 
and gave a bitter laugh, cultivated in four 
campaigns and 20 months overseas. “I’ve 
heard that rumor from Australia to Okin- 
awa. It’s not fair dinkum.” 

“Hmmm ?”, the civilians asked. 

“Bum steer, old rumor. No good.” 

“Oh”, they both said. Lacks left for bed. 

The talk went on. Leo recalled the old 
days when pulps paid off in fractions of a 
cent. He talked about the boys who ham- 
mered it out for the pulps and who now do 
it for whopping checks in Hollywood. He 
recounted the days when he shared an 
apartment with George Bruce, the great 
pulpster who wrote millions of words and 
who finally dictated his own terms in Cel- 
luloid City. He explained what he was 
doing on this island, closest U. S. base to 
Japan. 

“Standard did a book on the Navy and 
it was a hit,” he said, “And now I’m out 
getting material for other Navy publica- 
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tions. I’m an accredited Navy war corres- 
pondent with the equivalent rank of a 
lieutenant commander. This military busi- 
ness is not for me.” 

But he isn’t here with his eyes shut. He’s 
looking and talking. If use the 
armed services as backgrounds for stories 
they’ll have to make it down the line for 
The learning by living 


writers 


accuracy, Lion is 
with Gls. 

There was no air raid that night as we 
said goodbye. Leo had a date for morning 
when this GI was to show him the island. 
By 0830 hours the next day we were jeeping 
across the ex-Jap possession, bound for a 
Jap village new under military rule. As we 
rode, we talked and bit by bit more writing 
information trickled out. But mainly the 
Mouse was on the talking end. Leo wanted 
to know if it was rough out here. We 
showed him our frame, down to 130 when 
it used to be 165 pounds. He admired our 
atabrine tan, heard us bitch about the food, 
about the mud, about the snipers and the 
air raids and the buddies we had lost. You 
could see he was taking it in. 

“But it won’t make stories right now’’, he 
said sadly. “The war market is shot. We 
want post-war stuff. Take your hero out 
of uniform by way of a discharge through 
the deployment system or wounds and put 
him back into civvie clothes. Westerns, de- 
tectives and light romances are the best 
markets right now and probably will con- 
tinue to be.” 

“How the hell can I write westerns or 
detective or light love when I’ve been play- 
ing tag with the Nips for a couple of 
years?” we groaned. Leo grinned. 

“That”, he declared, as we entered the 
Jap town area, “Is where you prove whether 
you are a writer or not, my dear Munson.” 

“Remember that advised. 
“You'll find out.” 


We introduced Leo to the director of the 
military government camps which control 
the Jap civilians here. Leo got his first look 
at Nips. All was peaceful now that the 
fighting has stopped. We toured the town, 
talked with Japs, got “war correspondent” 
lettered on our caps in Jap characters so 


name”, we 
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the curious Nips would know our business. 
We photographed them and learned a few 
words of Japanese. We came home tired as 
hell. The pictures and some copy for “See”, 
Standard’s picture magazine took shape in 
the press tent. 

Then the whole world suddenly blew its 
top! 

The night was rent with shots. The sky 
was laced with the fiery red of tracers. 
Thousands of GIs screamed joyously, We 
dashed out of the tent. Shots whistled close, 
too damned close. 

“My God!”, the Lion yelled. ““What’s the 
matter? Is it an attack ...a raid?” 

“Hell, no!”, another GI yelled, running 
wildly toward a lighted building where a 
radio was blaring. “The ga’dam Japs have 
asked for peace.” 

This GI hit the editor of Standard maga- 
zines a happy wallop on the back. 
for an avalanche of 


“Leo, ready 


3° 


get 
copy 

“Munson .. ”, he started. 

“Remember that name!” 

“I will,” he promised. 

Then the Lion and the Mouse ran over 
to the brightly lighted building to listen to 
the radio and to knock themselves out on 
post-war plans. 

















After Selling Ten Million Words 


By HARRY F. OLMSTED 


“ ELL ’em,” says Chuck Martin, 
“how you mixed up a batch of 
Complete Characterization, poured 

it into your mill and made the Western 

Story grow up.” 

Chuck’s an old timer in the Western 
game. He’s got many a million words un- 
der his belt. He and I understand one 
another and there’s little back scratching 
between us, so Chuck 
must mean it. He’s 
a good egg and a 
real craftsman, but 
he goes wrong in his 
premise. (Who 
among us doesn’t, 
more often than 


Olmsted writes: 


ters and a thousand 


Let’s take a gan- 
der at this business 
of “Grown-up West- 
erns.” I was not 
aware that they had 
grown up. Growing, 
yes, but far, very far, 
from their ultimate 
stature yet. Pick up 
a magazine of twenty 


introduced it, I am 


be fine, wouldn’t it? 


years ago and try to 
wade through the 
stuff. Hard work, eh? An experience well 
calculated to make the reader harmon- 
ize with Chuck’s melody that Western 
Stories have indeed reached maturity. On 
the other hand, find just the right yarn in 
the right publication and you cannot escape 
the judgment that the old Western enjoyed 
its moments of ripeness. Ask any confirmed 
reader of modern Westerns about Owen 
Wister. “I never heard of the gent,” he’ll 
tell you. Mention the Virginian and note 
the avid glitter in his eye. “Now there’s a 
yarn, pal. Great! It’s got everything.” 


closed be my first.” 


“Chuck Martin’s letter to you stating in 
substance that I am the daddy of full char- 
acterization in the modern Western is well 
meant flattery and oh how wrong. I am not 
the daddy of anything except two nice daugh- 
western yarns. Char- 
acterization is just one of the tools I try to 
not?) keep well sharpened and, far from having 
not sure that I know 
much of anything about it. Set down an 
adult character with a likeable personality, 
surround him with a life and death problem, 
confront him with adult ruthlessness and let 
him hack his way to his goal, that’s me. I 
wish I were The Old Master. That would 


“Chuck gets one thing dead right, however. 
I have never been called upon for an article 
and I have never written one. Let the en- 


What is this everything that makes the 
Virginian live? “Complete Characteriza- 
tion,” says Chuck. Ask Rogers Terrill, 
Popular Publications Ed. He might say: 
“Salt, brother. It’s a salty yarn.” Mike 
Filden, another solid editor with Popular, 
might fall back on his favorite fetish— 
“Epic types and authentic Western Period 
Color.” Plotting finesse, I hear somebody 
say. Intrigue. Grip- 
ping inner design. 
Honesty of conflict. 
Realism. On and on, 
far into the night. 
Anybody can point a 
convincing finger at 
the answer. It’s easy. 
But not that easy. 

“Tell ’em,” says 
Chuck, “that you’re 
the daddy of the 
technique of full 
characterization in 
Westerns. The vita- 
min behind the glan- 
dular change in our 
lusty pulp offspring.” 

Why call down 
the wrath of the gods 
by that modest con- 
fession? The gent who takes credit for prog- 
ress merely shows his ignorance, The world 
moves along and the things that go to make 
up life move with it . . . or die on the vine. 
The growth of Westerns has been slow and 
sure as tomorrow’s sun. Not steady neces- 
sarily, for there have been times when the 
accelleration has exceeded average. It was 
my pleasure and agony to write my way 
through one such period (1932-1940) and 
it is my humble opinion that Rogers Terrill 
was the prime mover in that speed-up. An 
editor who knew what he wanted and set 
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out to get it. A calm man and a forthright 
man, with the patience of Job. 

“You don’t know what you want!” I'd 
rant at him, when a yarn bounced. “You 
preach a formula and don’t know it when 
you see it. You reject a fixed percentage 
of a quantity producer’s submittals as an 


editorial policy, just to keep him off his 
high horse!” Those r 


things I said to Rogers. 


f 4] ° 
were some ol the nicest 


fired!”” That’s what he should 


Instead, he pleaded with 


“You’re 
have answered. 
down my 


me, kidded, cajoled, smoothed 


hackles. ‘‘Look now,” he’d say, in letters 
that frequently went four pages. “Forget 
deep complication of plot. I don’t care if 


your characters draw a gun, fork a horse or 
notice a girl. You fellows who touched the 
old West and knew its old timers can take 
care of the color. e ly motiv- 
ated conflict spiced with the human valucs 
that take the reader by the throat and hang 
the 


Give me honest 


on until the last wisp of smoke from 
last gunshot blows away to reveal a startling 
and unwanted THE END. And give me 
repression.” 

That’s what Rogers wanted. The day of 
the jostled arm and the spilled beer, as a 
motivation for wholesale murder, is done. 


eer ae 
onastiy Ge- 


The old idea of recounting the 
tails of a killing, from boot toes beating a 
grisly tattoo to blood like rubies dropping 
from his lips, must give way to a delightful 
“John killed him.” And thus, 
came again to measure our brain child, lo, 
Ia 

little, 


when we 


he had grown up...a 
We can point out contemporaries who 
arrived at it without contact with Terrill. 
Ernie Haycox is an example. He has IT. 
What is this IT? Isn’t it a shame we can- 
not put the finger on that imponderable? 
What a boon to aspiring writers if we could 
make a formula of the thing that came 
through “sweat, blood, and tears,” 
phrase the deathless Winston. I’m not 


Ty’ ot 
to para 
cO- 


ing to stick my neck out by posing as one 


with the erudition to formularize it, but 
here’s a few ideas. 
In my humble opinion, the stature of the 


Western was enhanced by a complexity em- 








‘acing Chuck’s “characterization,” by sub- 
jective maturity of thought, authentic color 
dispersed in action, serious and convincing 
presentation, the language of action strip- 
ped of gross exaggeration, intriguing arti- 
and (more than any of the others) 
that the yarn be about something which 
the reader can accept as worth the reading 
Couple all this with the writer’s 
sharpest tool—enthusiasm. 


lace 


effort. 

About enthusiasm. Believe what you’re 
The day of tongue-in-the- 
writing passed with that of the hero 
jostled at the Last Chance Bar, thus impell- 
ing him to heavy manslaughter. Believe 
what you write so fully that the hero’s trials 
are yours, his disappointments, triumphs, 
ys, and sorrows all yours, too. If not, they 
won't be the readers’ either and he will toss 


writing, boys. 


} y 
CHECK 


your yarn out the window. Feed your en- 
th If it dies, and it’s 
none too tenacious a critter, you’re on the 
tobaggan. The hardest battle I have is to 
be keen about the yarn going through my 
mill. After selling ten million words, I still 

as the hero and I fight 
our way through the climax. 


usiasm, keep it robust. 


gaunt up “a few” 
Things I can 

Things I’m 
thankful enough to be able to use now and 
again to pepper the yarn, without knowing 
The late lamented Max Brand out- 
wrote and outsold us all, despite the facts 
that his West weird and terrible 


There’s more, much more 
without understanding. 


sense 


why. 


was a 
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"It's no use, Mr. Thomas, nothing today!" 


place of fens and moors and gorse and 
other British idioms, and his characters 
fanciful supermen who outraged the in- 
telligence of serious readers. Yet with such 
genius did he bait his plot trap that even 
the disgusted reader went on to the bitter 
end, and bought the next magazine to see 
what fool calisthenics Max’ imagination 
performed there. Characterization? More 
than that with Max. But don’t ask me for 
a diagram. It’s not that easy. 

Haycox, with a genius for word facility, 
may not be measured by characterization. 
He keeps those tools very sharp, but the 
things he writes about convey a sense of 
“bigness,” of vast moving forces which slow- 


ly but surely enmesh his principal in an un- 
breakable web. Coburn has much the same 
limited perhaps by a more re- 
stricted horizon. Walt has led the pulp 
field for two full decades. Chuck poses a 
cryptic: “Who’s the daddy of total char- 
acterization in Western Prose? Not Coburn, 
for he doesn’t change.” Walt would get a 
chuckle out of that. And Terrill, too. 
Rogers didn’t make those trips from New 
York to Del Mar just to enjoy the surf 
fishing. Nor does long-sustained leadership 
just happen; not against modern competi- 
tion. Walt sweated and bled and wept his 
way through those years of change. It 
speaks volumes for his bigness and Terrill’s 


genius, 
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patience that Walt’s yarns grow tighter, 
more logical, and altogether more readable 
as he matches the growth of Westerns from 
the whimsical prospector and loyal, lop- 
eared burro stage of juvenility to a grown- 
up delineation of primitive struggle, where 
weaklings perish and the strong are condi- 
tioned to fight peculiar and specialized 
odds. 


“Characterization,” says Chuck. A good 


- 


bet, pal, just as it’s good to build a house 
with a hammer. But don’t forget the saw 
and plane, chisel and square, brace and bit, 
rule and set. And the nails—don’t forget 
the nails, Chuck, to hold the cussed thing 
together. That’s important in yarning ; nail 
it together with logic. If you don’t it'll 
come tumbling down on you, with a nice 
rejection slip, complete characterization 


or not. 


Round the Hitching Post with the Old Master 


The Old Master 
Sir: 

So you think an Ed receives his second im- 
pression of a story from its title. I wonder if 
Cliff Fadiman or WPA could tell us why Editors 
of Western Mags invariably change the titles we 
writers give our products, and then, when we 
occasionally expand them into books, we go back 
stubbornly and use our OWN original title, and 
the book comes out under it. 

I do know Rog Terrill published the Adult 
Western ones first, and insisted on same. And I 
hear Harry Olmsted loosened up and wrote a 
piece for W-D. Confidentially, outside of Walt 
Coburn, Harry draws the highest rates from 
pulp Westerns. He’s a finished Craftsman, and 
encouraged such writers as Tom Blackburn, Bill 
Hobson, Ballard et al. He tried to pass along a 
lot of Terrill’s tech neek to me, but I reckon 
I was just too damn stupid. Your current ruckus 
is stirring up plenty of interest, and not a little 
spleen. 

I wrote a special book for Leo, ear-marked the 
check for material for a new studio, wangled a 
priority, built the studio myself, and have been 
moved in about six weeks. And I’m elegant as 
all hell out here with a hardwood floor, fluroes- 
cent lights, and covers all over the walls. 

I’ve already finished six stories in it. I do get 
the one hell of a wallop out of the letter colm, 
where these old gals raise a big fambly, feed a 
thousand chickens, do the warsh, and write when 
the sperrit moves em. Then you get expansive 


and offer them a typewriter or sumpin similar. 

Well hell, I have an eighteen acre ranch to 
keep up all by myself, I have two programs a 
week at USO, announce the fights at the Am- 
phibious Boat Basin, am S/Sgt of Co. B Calif. 
State Guard, with two nights a week, and I write 
for a living. Did I hear you mention sumpin 
about a NEW portable Tripe-writer, or do I 
have to keep a bunch of baby chicks? 

Ah well, it gives me a hell of a good excuse 
to brag. Jeez, Aron, you should see what snappy 
old sojer I make in an Army Uniform. My son 
is a Sarge in the paratroops out in the Philip- 
pines, and T get one hell of a bang writing him 
To Sgt. C. M. Martin, FROM Sgt. C. M. Mar- 
tin. Hell yes, he’s studied seven years to be a 
writer, and he says he will be, after we occupy 
Japan. 

I’m getting a bit tired Ghosting for Leo un- 
der his blasted House names, but then, I write 
for MONEY. He’s paying fair rates, and he 
keeps sending me orders for four more stories, 
then six more, then a book-length, and I’m three 
behind right now with a Labor Day dead line. 

There must be some easier way of making a 
living. If there was, we’d be doing it. 

I can hardly wait to see that master piece by 
lawyer Saxon. And it better be good, or he will 
catch hell the next time we go up Pasadena way. 

Like Always, 
Cuuck MartTIN, 
P. O. Box 207, Oceanside, Calif. 








NEW YORK MARKET LETTER 


By HARRIET A. BRADFIELD 


OW that peace is here, every pub- 
lisher has his plans 


Paper controls are 


for expansion 
lifted for the 
book and magazine industry. But how long 
will it be before paper is 0 

Hearst’s Funior Bazaar is certain to bi 
both competent and successful. A 
back-of-the-book H ur pers Bazaar teature 
has been called Junior Bazaar, has 
dealt in fashions for the young girl. With 
all this preliminary work, 


f cai 
btainable: 
' 


1 


regulal 


and 


the editors have 


1 
to find out what 
} 


er readers 


had plenty of opportunity 
: } aes ges of vO 
appeals to various ages Or yi 

The new Junior Bazaar will be planned 


for girls in their teens, girls in college, girls 
on the job. Every age from 13 to Zi 
Especially for girls with money to spend, 
as this new monthly will cost 35 cents. The 
first issue, dated November, is scheduled 
for mid-October appearance. It will be 


; ; slay wher 
size similar to Harper's 


picture 


about 200 
Bazaar, and will give 
for the age group 
and cosmetics, but on 
folks are their 
their attitudes are regarding politics and 
other important phas 

The difference 
Harper’s Bazaar will be 
matter. The same degree of sophistication 
and of quality will be There’s 
to be no looking down from the adult point 
of view. These 
considered the most important in develop- 
ment of life and the most But 
young people do look at things differently. 
Hence the editors 
in finding writers who have the young point 
(Not always a n 


1 


will c 


pages, in 
a ¢ ymplete 
: 7 
on wearables 
what 
life, what 


only 
young 
thinking, 
| 


Ff ¢ . 
S Ol Cile¢ 


world today. 


Junior 


choice of *subject 


between and 


maintained 


years from 13 to 21 are 


creative. 


are especially interested 


of view. tter of years! 

Features 
will be around 2,000 words, or possibly to 
2,500. At present there is no market for 
fiction. But the editors think they may find 
room to play up contributions from readers. 





1 
ver eve Lengths 


18 


here will be picture features, some poetry, 
carica sketches—with high standards 
A balance will be maintained 
and serious. The 
interested in ideas 
for features and will pay 
from $15 to $25 for these. Payment for 
other material is to be made on acceptance, 
the amounts varying according to impor- 


tance of the material and the author. 


tures, 
in all fields. 
the 


editors are 


between humorous 


very much 


they « an use, 


Junior Bazaar aims to be a really national 
nagazine. So writers and photographers 
from outside New York will be especially 

lcome. The editors would like to have 
tographers outside New York, on whom 
can rely for good pictures, especially 





of the more important school activities. For 
college age will be most strongly featured. 
[he very young group, just breaking into 
the teens, will have their own special de- 


partment. 


Andree Vilas is editor of the new Junior 
Bazaar. To find her you may have to push 
through a curtain of dresses and sweaters, 
and which are hung from 
door-top and molding. But once into 

will find her a smooth, 
slender blonde, not a bit too sophisticated 
to be friendly. And no matter how many 
she knows the 
572 Madison 


ae 
SK1rts coats, 
every 
l 


her office, you 


questions you want to ask, 
The address is 
Avenue, New York, 22. 


answers, 


J /BERTY has been in the rumor market 


for some time. It was said that 
Marshall Field thought of buying this 
weekly—one of the Big Four—but that he 


found the price excessive. Now the sale of 
Liberty Magazine, Inc., has been anounced. 
The buyer is Atlas Corporation, headed by 
Floyd B. Odlum—an enormously wealthy 
holdings also include: 


company whose 
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"It's a check from the Astrology Magazine fora piece they say they'll receive next week.” 


power, broadcasting, motion pictures, air- 
ways, New York’s Bonwit Teller depart- 
ment store, and many others. The sellers 
were the publisher, Paul Hunter, and 
Cuneo Press who acquired Liberty from 
Macfadden Publications in 1942. 
price is reported to be about $2,000,000. 
Included in the sale are the three movie- 
fan magazines: Screenland, Silver Screen, 
and Movie Show. 


The 


Cuneo Press wanted to sell, not merely 
because of the good price, but because they 
preferred not to compete with others of 
the eighty or more magazines which they 
print. (These include Hearst periodicals 
and Eastern editions of Life and Time.) 
Atlas Corporation wanted to buy because 
“of the attractive financial possibilities” in 
the magazine field. 

Writers will be most interested to know 














20 


that no change in editorial set-up or policies 
is contemplated, as a result of the sale. 
Paul Hunter has entered into a term con- 
tract to continue management of the busi- 
ness. Together with the editor, Edward 
Mayer, he | 


in the purc 


as assumed a minority interest 


ae | 


ase group. Liberty is making 
money now. And under the new ownership, 
it has an opportunity to forge ahead as soon 
as the magazine boom comes. Liberty 
and the fan magazines are located at 37 
West 57th Street, New York, 19 

Movie Show is the only one of that group 
to announce any particular change. And 
this is in format only. Instead of 66-page 
large flat format, this monthly will now 
appear in standard size, with 98 pages 
This allows for more stories and more 
photographs, though using the same amount 
of paper. Beth Taylor edits. Address: 37 
West 57th Street, N. Y., 19 

Jaqueline Cochran has been appointed 
Pacific correspondent for Liberty. (She’s 
Mrs. Odlum. 


American Weekly, Hearst newspaper 
magazine, is talking about great things 
coming. They are using a secret new color 
process over there which shows up beauti- 
fully. And that’s a fact. It really does com- 
pare favorably with the best magazine color 
work. As soon as they can clear up the 
black-on-white, everyone will notice the im- 
proved appearance of this supplement 

They are doing things about the contents, 
too, which are worth noting. They are aim- 
ing for really good writing, instead of the 
former lurid presentations, and for more 
genuine authenticity in facts and back- 
ground figures. To do this, they are draw- 
ing in the best available talent, getting 
authorities in the various fields. Stories are 
assigned. And this means feature stories, 
angles and news stories—NOT fiction, of 
which none at all is included now. 

A list of writers and “distinguished con- 
tributors” looks like a selection out of 
Who’s Who. Just at random, there’s Fannie 
Hurst and Paul Gallico, Frank Buck an 
Erle Stanley Gardner, Damon Runyon and 
Anita Loos. With additional paper in the 
fourth quarter and names like those, Ameri- 
can Weekly expects to boost its circulation 
to nine million by the end of the year. 


WRITER’S 





DIGEST 


Right now it is not an open market for 
most of you free-lancers. If you do have a 
chance to talk to the editor, I hope you 
fi he air-conditioning working! 
off, that hot August afternoon when I 
to Martin J. Porter. But I didn’t 


to refer to this 


It was 





Everybody seems 
editor as “Mike,” he’s that easy to talk to. 
And his private office is a cool concoction 
f white paneling and soft blue walls. It’s 
on the 4th f a building which 
shivers under the impact of presses: 235 
East 45th Street, New York, 17. 


oor of 


B84 IRE divides its interests between 

Chicago and New York. Most official 
ronouncements come from the _ mid- 
Western office. But some news can be 
checked here. For instance, that the editor, 
Arnold Gingrich, is moving to Europe to 

ome European editor, now the war is 
ver. The magazine would like to estab- 


lish more of an ternational character. Mr. 
Gingrich will ‘acest the continental 
V1 oint and establish contacts with 
European writers and artists. No informa- 


tion on his successor here has been 


[f you’re reading Esquire regularly, you 
will see a pleasing change in layout. Pages 
ow carry only two columns, There are 
more spot illustrations and individual lay- 
vuts ; more color, too. Larabie Cunningham, 
Fiction Editor, presides in this office: 366 
Madison Avenue, New York, 

Morris Weeks, oe 
nanaging editor F Look and in charge of 
copy, has gone over to Pageant in a similar 
capacity. He will work with Vernon Pope, 
editor. Address: 1476 Broadway, New 
York, 18. 

Taking Mr. Weeks’ place on Look is 


Dan C. Fowler—now assistant managing 


who has been assistant 


itor in charge of copy. Jack Guenther 
men have been associated with Look for 
some time. The offices are at 511 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, 17. 


has been appointed managing editor. Both 


M:: AXWELL WILKINSON is another 

one who has made an _ important 
change very recently. For two years he has 
been managing editor of Good House- 
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“Don't mind my husband. 


keeping, 958 Eighth Avenue, and was 
previously with Collier’s and Esquire. He 
is now story editor for Samuel Goldwyn, 
and is located in Hollywood. 

Christine Gregory is at work on plans 
for a new bi-monthly love and confession 
magazine. This is under the direction of 
Leverett Gleason, of Magazine House, 
editor of Reader’s Scope. The format will 
be the popular flat size. Stories will be of 
both the first and third person types, with 
a slant more toward the love side. All must 
carry an aura of romance and glamor. 
Anything to do with sex must be handled 
very subtly. Stories must solve their sprob- 
lems. They should not leave a negative or 
discouraging note. Characters should be, in 
the main, young people—shop and office 
girls of average social level so the recogni- 
tion element will be vivid. Settings in the 
United States are preferred. 

The title has not been released as yet on 
this new love and confession book. How- 
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He's in a world all by himself!" 


ever, the first issue is expected to be out in 
the early winter—as soon as sufficient paper 
is available. Each issue will carry a novelet 
of about 10,000 words. The rest of the con- 
tents will be made up of stories from 2,500 
to 6,000 words. There will be some depart- 
ments, but these are all set up. Payment is 
announced to be on acceptance, at 2 to 
5 cents per word. Since the story type is 
not entirely settled as yet, it would be well 
to get in touch with the editor, Miss 
Gregory, before submitting material. Ad- 
dress: 114 East 32nd Street, New York, 16. 

For photographers and _ photographic 
agencies, Nifty and Picture-Wise offer 
markets. The two sheets alternate, bi- 
monthly, on the stands. All material is 
cleared through the New York office at 220 
East 42nd Street, where Beulah Getter is 
representative. The main publication office 
is in Chicago, with Charles Rubino as 
editor. Picture-Wise is looking for material 
suitable for a family magazine—not for 
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spot news or cheesecake. 

Current History, which was formerly 
edited here in New York at 65 Fifth 
Avenue, now specifies its editorial office is 
at 135 South Second Street, Philadelphia, 6. 
Its editor, D. G. Redmond, edits 
National Digest and Forum and Column 
Review, two pocket-size digests. 

The first issue of Swank appeared finally, 
dated September. This is in the popular 
flat format. The October issue, however, is 
announced as being changed to digest form. 
Arnold Shaw is editor, Charles L. Mark- 
mann, managing editor. The editorial office 
is at 33 West 42nd Street, New York, 18. 
But better write first, even if you are in 
town. Up to.now, at least, it has been 
sheer luck finding the office habited. 


also 


Argosy is making. a major change in 
format, probably with January issue. This 
is NOT a change in editorial policy, I am 
told. Vera Anderton, formerly fiction editor, 
has left. But otherwise the staff remains 
much as it has been, with Rogers Terrill 
as managing editor and Lillian Genn, 
article editor. The change has been planned 
in order to make better use of the paper 
available. This is to be heavier than that 
now used, much like book stock. Pages will 
measure 9 x 61 inches; 144 pages, saddle- 
stitched. This allows for a lot of contents, 
though less art work. The top rates now 
for short stories will be $250: for novelets 


of 8,000 to 12,000—$500; and for the 
short novel of 16,000 to 20,000—$1,000. 
Payment is on acceptance, as it is on all 


material bought for magazines in the Popu- 
lar Publications line. For a while, no adver- 
tising will be carried. Address: 205 East 
42nd Street, New York, 17. 

This is the time of year when things 
liven up in the office of Ski Illustrated. 
They’ve just had the walls repainted in 
that cool crystalline green you see in the 
heart of a glacier. And the editors are 
checking up on material for the four issues 
which they bring out each winter from 
December to March. Though they may buy 
ahead, it is better to submit material now 
and during the next couple of months- 
since payment is on publication. 

Lengths of skiing features and fiction 
run not over 2,000 words ; very occasionally 


DIGEST 


something which breaks into two install- 
ments, Everything must be closely associated 
with the sport of skiing. Payment is 114 
cents a word for articles without illustra- 
tions; 2 cents for those with. Separate 
photographs and are priced 
according to the space used, etc. Some 
poetry gets into the magazine, and is paid 
for by the piece. Humorous material and 
sketches are sought as well as serious writ- 
ing. Graham C. Thomson is editor. The 
managing editor, Elizabeth Woolsey, is a 
champion skiier, I understand; the one 
who took the U. S. Olympic team to 
Germany the last time the big contest was 
held there. Address Ski Illustrated at 110 
East 42nd Street, New York, 17. 


cartoons 


IELD AND STREAM and Ranch 
Romances have both clung so closely 

to the same policy and length requirements 
that twice-a-year calls more than cover 
those two markets. Hence I missed seeing, 
until just the other day, the bright, roomy 
new offices on a lower floor of the same 
building: 515 Madison Avenue, New York, 
22. Etchings of wild birds line the reception 
lounge and gaily colored prints decorate 
the screen by the switchboard. The long 
inner hall opens out into a wide conference 
room, along which hang all the beautiful 
originals of the fine bird and dog pictures 
which have appeared in Field and Stream. 
Hunting trophies gargoyle overhead. It’s 
an office to remember! 

Lengths for Field and Stream vary from 
a single-pager of 1,000 words up to 2;500 
words. These are mostly true adventures of 
fishing and hunting. And the word “true” 
can be rather elastic as any enthusiastic 
fisherman or hunter knows. Rates are about 
2 cents a word and up. Material is also 
bought for the departments—except for 
the camera department. David M. Newell 
is the editor. 

By the way, those doors are there again 

either brought down in toto or copied. 
The ones with the pointer and setter dogs. 
But there are no more live pheasants twirk- 
ing their long painted plumage on the 
terrace. 

The Family Circle, down the street at 
400 Madison Avenue (New York, 17), 
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"Instead of saying his novel is a stinking swipe, says it's a stinking parallel.” 


admonished me to say that they get most 
of their fiction from agents. Anyway, most 
of the free-lance material that comes in 
just doesn’t fit their market at all. They 
use one short story in each weekly issue ; 
lengths to about 3,000 words. But this is a 
family type of story, mostly with small-town 
background. And it has a warm glow of 
looking on the silver-lining side of life 
which is distinctly pleasant to read. Pay- 
ment is by the piece — averaging out at 
about 3 cents a word. R. R. Endicott is 
editor. 

The cover of the magazine She looked 
different somehow on the stands this month. 
So I went up to ask Bryna Ivens, managing 
editor, what was cooking. She’s a lively 
little person, very enthusiastic about her 
magazine. You'll feel all pepped up your- 
self after talking with her a while. 





There are some changes, she said, but not 
in editorial policy. There is a four-color 
cover now and a 32-page color form insert. 
The layout has been made more elaborate 
and attractive. Picture stories are now used, 
and will be an important need. All material 
is original now, and all carries a distinct 
feminine slant and flavor. One piece of 


emotional fiction is used each month. 

The one special need at present for She 
readable and helpful 
treatments of the problems of love and 
romance. Second in need are good career 


is original, highly 


pieces. These might be informative about 
field of work which women know 
little about or don’t think of; giving the 
qualifications, the possibilities and future 
growth, how to get into the field—but they 
must have sufficient general interest to use 


some 


wide-spread talents. They may be profiles 
of women with outstanding careers, inspira- 
unusual in nature. Lengths are 
very flexible. Let articles work out the full 
possibilities of the material, but not be 
puffed. Avoid the superficial approach. 


tional or 


There is also a need for good fillers, 
anecdotes and stories. These must have the 
about, or for 
women. And too, the editor likes ideas-— 
controversial material or iconoclastic think- 
ing. More articles are now stressing subjects 
on which should have or 
opinions—social, serious, world affairs. Pay- 
ment is within 60 days after acceptance— 
Address: 521 


same approach; be by, 


women form 


always before publication. 


Fifth Avenue, New York, 17. 
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Baby Talk is a nice little market for 
material about mothers’ experiences with 
their babies, in lengths from 1,000 to 2,000 
words. These either 
amusing articles. Also in demand are little 
short-cuts for the department, “What Do 
Other Mothers Do?” Payment is about a 
cent a word, within 30 days after accep- 
tance. This is a monthly give-away, circu- 


may be serious or 


lated by diaper-services. Address: 420 
Madison Avenue, New York, 17. Mrs. 
Irene Parrott is editor. 

Mrs. May Kelley, editor of Personal 


Romances, says her market is not too open 
at the present time; that just at present her 
Her stories, if 
-run six months 


inventory is overstocked. 
seasonal—which she likes 
ahead. So spring settings will be in order. 


Lengths open shortly will be those from 
3,500 to 5,000 words. Poetry is very much 
overstocked ; for that she will not be in the 
market till further notice. One item is much 
needed filler material 
appealing to women. These average 750 
words, with payment from $15 to $25. For 
stories the basic rate is 2 cents a word, on 
acceptance. I that reports are 
very, very prompt. Address: Ideal Publish- 
ing Co., 295 Madison Avenue, New York, 
17. 

The special Love Novels 


according to its editor, Mary Gnaedinger, 


now: inspirational 


understand 


need on 
is novels. These run 10,000 to 12,000 words, 
with two in each issue. Payment averages 
over a cent a word, on acceptance. One of 
Popular Publications, put out monthly. Ad- 
dress: 205 East 42nd Street, New York, 17 


HE four fact-detective magazines of the 

Goodman group are quarterlies, but 
straining at the leash to increase their out- 
put when paper loosens up. Rates have been 
raised—always good news! Current stories 
now bring 3 cents a word; older stories 
bring 2 cents. This is on acceptance, with 
$3 for pictures used—which may be also 
on acceptance if the writer sends in every- 
thing together. Stories should combine 
action, suspense, and mystery. Short-shorts 
are desired; lengths 1,000 to 1,500 words. 
Both fact-detective cases and articles 
crime. The editor, Robert E 
he guarantees action in a week, with pay- 


on 


Levee, Savs 
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ment immediately on acceptance. That 
sounds good! Address: 366 Madison 
Avenue, New York, 17. Titles included in 
this group are Amazing Detective Cases, 
Complete Detective Cases, Exposé Detec- 
and National Detective Cases. 

Ruth Dreyer spoke severely to me 
as severely as Ruth could—about the rates 
I mentioned recently for Western Trails 
and Western Aces. They should have been 
listed as one cent and up—a lot of up. 
These pulps belong to the Ace group, at 
67 West 44th Street, New York, 18. 

The minute there is more paper for her 
magazines, Rose Wyn means to add more 
pages—and more stories. By means of tiny 


# 


ivé, 





well, 


type and meager margins, she has crammed 
as much reading into each magazine as 
possible. But even then she hasn’t been 
satisfied that readers really got their dime’s 
worth. And she has her readers very much 
at heart. Her writers, too, for that matter. 

For the present, both Secrets and the 
four love pulps, (Love Fiction, Complete 
Love, Variety Love, Ten-Story Love) are 
holding the line with the same require- 
ments they have had all along. “Tell 
authors to let their stories reflect the times, 
and they'll be all right,” Mrs. Wyn said to 
me. Her decisions and reports come in 
double-quick time. No writer has much 
time in which to twiddle her thumbs, won- 
dering, wondering. The reason is that the 
editorial and business departments have no 
deep, time-taking line of demarkation, as 
there is most other places. The address as 
above—67 West 44th Street, New York, 18. 


LF° MARGULIES, editorial director of 

the Thrilling Group, has been seeing 
the end of the war from a front seat. He 
went out in June as war correspondent, and 
has been sending back first-hand materia! 
for Sky-Fighters and other books. 

Charles Strong acted as editor pro tem- 
and didn’t do so badly either. Because he 
decided to go in and work one Saturday, 
(most editorial offices work only a five-day 
week) he found himself in a front seat 
when that big plane smashed through the 
Empire State Building! 

The main needs of the Thrilling pulps 
right now are for detective and love shorts, 
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lengths to 6,000 words. Second in impor- 
tance: Western shorts, to 6,000 words. Ad- 
dress these to 10 East 40th Street, New 
York, 16. 

Weird Tales has been using some quite 
short stories with considerable success. 
These run from 1,200 to 2,500 words, and 
need a strong plot situation and a punch 
ending. Have you the September issue? 
Then look at “Skeleton” by Ray Bradbury 
and “Mr. Lupescu” by Anthony Boucher. 
Base rate of pay is one cent, on acceptance. 
Dorothy MclIlwraith is editor; Lamont 
Buchanan, associate. Address: 9 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York, 20. 

Weird Tales is also on the air now, with 
a recorded program written by Robert 
Bloch, and Neblett Radio Productions doing 
the show and selling to independent stations. 

Credit those editors for Short 
Stories, which comes out twice a month and 
buys an enormous amount of material of all 
lengths, up to the complete novel of 25,000 
to 27,000 words, as well as serials of four 
parts, generally 60,000 to 90,000 words. 
These serials are mostly by people who 
publish them as books later. The breaking 
up is done in the office. Shorter lengths, 
however, ought to be designed for the 
magazine. Miss MclIlwraith finds that too 
many of the shorter stories sound as if they 
had been written with the movies or radio 
in mind. They naturally fail as magazine 
fiction. Design your story for magazine 
reading first, and build other forms out of 
the magazine story later, if you want to sell 
the magazine market. Payment is a cent 
and up. Address: 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, 20. 

Joseph A. Brandt resigned recently as 
head of the Chicago University Press in 
order to become president of Henry Holt 
& Co., 257 Fourth Avenue, New York, 10— 
the book publishers. His place in Chicago 
has been filled by William T. Crouch, 
former head of the University of North 
Carolina Press at Chapel Hill. 

Bantam Books is a new line of 25 cents, 
paper-bound reprints. The corporation is 
owned by Grosset & Dunlap, The Curtis 
Publishing Co., and Ian Ballantine formerly 
of Penquin Books. The latter is president, 
in charge of the active conduct of the 


same 
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business. Sales wil be made through the 
national distribution facilities of the Curtis 
Publishing Co, As soon as paper is avail- 
able, the new company will start mass 
publishing of reprints from all publishers: 
novels, detective, mystery and Western 
stories, non-fiction, humor, poetry, antholo- 
gies. This will not collide with Grosset & 
Dunlap’s present reprints, which are priced 
from 49 cents up. Offices are at 1107 
Broadway, in connection with those of 
Grosset & Dunlap who exercise editorial 
control. Walter Pitkin Jr. has been named 
editor of Bantam Books. 

Frederick Fell, Inc-, book publishers at 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York, 16 are con- 
cluding a second annual Frederick Fell 
Prize Novel contest. The prize is $3,000 
payable immediately, but to be applied 
against royalties. $10,000 in advertising is 
also guaranteed. The contest closes Septem- 
ber 30th, 1945. So if you have a novel in 
the works and want to submit it, there’s 
your chance. Detailed rules are obtainable 
from the publisher. 


Short-short Market 
Sir: 

You may care to publish the following in the 
next issue of the “Writer’s Market Column.” 

C. H. Macdonald, advertising agency, 320 
Market Street, San Francisco, uses one short- 
short every week. Part of a radio program. This 
story is read by a narrator. Scripts must have 
enough action, conflict, suspense, or live comedy 
to make interesting listening. Not over 900 words. 
Pays $50.00 per story regardless of wordage ; on 
acceptance. 

C. H. MacponaLp, 
320 Market St., 
San Francisco 11, Calif. 


@ Whoa there! Before you mail it, see if you 
have conflict? How soon does it come into the 
story? What is settled because of it? What is 
the motivation of the conflict?—Ed. 


New Book Publisher 
Sir: 

C. B. Yorke, formerly of Time, Inc., has re- 
signed as General Manager of Science Illustrated 
to develop his own publishing company, Yorke 
Books, Inc., of Lynbrook, L. I. 

Yorke Books, Inc., 
28 Grove St., Lynbrook, N. Y. 








66 GREETING card verse is only a 
distant cousin to a_ book 
poetry.” So 

advice put out by a 1: 

greeting card field. 

does well for itself, commanc 
and up per line on the market. 
Amateur poets wading in blithely with- 


OI 
reads a 
irge publisher in the 
But greeting card verse 
ling fifty cents 


out so much as a how-do-you-do to its spe- 
cific requirements caused more than one 


circular of 


Only A Cousin To Poetry 


By LAWRENCE W. KILEY 


¢ 


editor to hesitate before advertising their 


needs on the open market, because of the 
flood of ill-written material th 

Some inexperienced writers assume the 
shorter the manuscript, the to 
write. The reverse is true 1s 
we have to express ourselves in, the harder 
it is to make a choice. 

In four card 
every word must carry a full load of mean- 


+ 


aes 
at follows. 


easier it is 


the fewer worc 


line greeting sentiment, 
ing. Space is always rationed here, and un- 
necessary wordage will throw the verse off 
balance. Plus this rigid 
there must be a definite 


word economy, 
structure behind 
the verse, something ordinarily not evident 
to the beginner. 

To elaborate, a greeting card verse must 


h, 


a p prec ia- 


contain one of the following thin a 


as ° 
a compliment, or an expression of 
tion. 


Here’s one of my own greetings that car- 


ries a specific wish: 


things 


Wishing for all those 
The big and the litt 


le 


too 








That make this life worthwhile 
And bring happiness to you! 
One with a compliment: 
Easter Greetings 
Because it’s always grand 
To know somebody nice as you 
This card will come to say 


“Hello! and happy Easter, too! 


f 


One with an ex; 


ression of appreciation: 
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(Mother’s Day) 


For showing me life’s worth 
The beautiful and the true 

My deepest thanks and love 
Go always, Mother, to you! 


I] 


tl 


Now one with three elements com- 
bined : 
Christmas Greetings To Dad 


We know a guy who’s lots of fun 


a 


Who’s neither gruff nor snooty 
Who does an awful lot for us 
Beyond the call of duty; 


That’s why we all have voted 
That this medal should be given 
To you, our family hero 
You’re The Grandest Guy A-Livin’! 
Ihe wish is not so formally stated here, 
but “this medal should be given” implies 
t} family are behind it. 


“A guy who’s lots of fun, etc.” carries the 


1e good wishes of the 








compliment. “Who does an awful lot for 
us” expresses the appreciative note. 
Here’s a greeting card sentiment (not my 
own) that was badly muffed because the 
wish is slight: 
(Get Well) 
lough luck, buddy! Sick in bed 
Much more fun outdoors instead 
Stick it out though, wear a grin 
Wish I could be dropping in. 
Listen to an editor’s criticism on above 
verse: 
“A get-well sentiment must cheer up the 
sick person—take his mind from his 


troubles, The writer uses poor psychology 
here in specifically drawing attention to 
the patient’s “tough luck.” Saying that it’s 
fun to be up and around, is like add- 
ing insult to injury. The sick person wants 
to know if there is any fun in his situation. 
If the writer can make him see that, with- 
out taking the illness lightly, then he’s done 
his job well. 

“Stick it out though, wear a grin” is too 
lacks finesse. That’s the gist of the 


more 


blunt 
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message, but the writer should have used 
more imagination, or maybe just perspira- 
tion, to get a better expression. 

“The last line adds little. Contrarily, it 
puts a big restriction on the salability of the 
verse. Only those who were ‘too busy to 
drop in’ could send it—which doesn’t speak 
much for the attitude of the sender.” 

Always include at least one of the three 
elements as explained above, in your greet- 
ing card verses. They are the reasons 
chiefly, which prompt a message from the 
sender. And write that message in a 
friendly conversational style. 


REETING card 

pressed in everyday language. So, sim- 
iles, metaphors, and other poetical devices 
have no place here. A skillful writer can 
sometimes get around this taboo, but greet- 
ing card verse will not sell if it lacks appeal 
for those millions who have little taste or 
education for poetry. The meaning should 
be easy to grasp, and the sentiment (feel- 
ing) should be straightforwardly expressed. 


sentiments are ex- 


A greeting card verse should have a 
catchy or interesting first line. From there, 
the idea is built up to a climax and ends 
cleverly, or with a “punch” line. One edi- 
tor puts it this way. ‘We like a real story 
to be told and to have a punchy or surprise 
ending.” This form especially, is good for 
the humorous type of verse, of which the 
same editor says, “We prefer that a really 
clever story be told—something that will 
lend itself to good illustrations—and not 
give us just a pun on words.” 

This verse which I sold to the same com- 
pany, is a fair example: 

Please Write 
Come down off your roost 
Or else I'll feel hurt 
Start scratchin’ this way 
And throw me the dirt! 

Roughly grouped, there are two types of 
greeting card verse: conventional and 
humorous. A conventional verse needs no 
special illustrations to get its message across. 
This kind goes with the artistically designed 
card, embellished with lace, floral decora- 
tions, etc. The humorous or “cute” type 
needs special illustrations to carry the story 


told by the verse. 

These two main types can each be broken 
down into two more separate classifica- 
tions: relative and general. Thus, there 
are conventional cards for certain members 
of the family, as also conventional cards to 
be sent by anyone to anyone. The same is 
true in the humorous classifications. 

In general verse, one must definitely 
avoid the use of personal pronouns such as 
I, me, we, etc., since that would limit the 
possible number of people who could send 
or receive the card, and it would move 
slowly from the sales counters. The very 
term “general” implies that the verse should 
fit a wide variety of people—either singly 
or in a group. Therefore, write general 
verse so that a single person or a group 
could either give or receive it. 

Humorous general verse is a little less 
strict as to inclusion of the personal pro- 
nouns. You can sell a humorous general 
verse that would be limited as to recipient 
or sender, but any general verse will sell 
more readily when I, we, me, etc., are 
omitted. 

This taboo is not observed in relative or 
family verse, however, and you may write 
directly from one person to another. 

For instance, this wedding anniversary 
greeting can be sent directly from husband 





to wife, or vice versa: 
We showed a lot of horse sense, dear 
The day we hitched up, side by side 
For since we hit that bridal path 
It’s been one swell old buggy ride! 

Still, a verse to mother on Mother’s Day, 
for example, could be purchased by a 
greater number of customers if no personal 
or “limiting” pronouns were included in 
its lines. If at this point, you throw down 
the article and snort, “How veddy com- 
mercial !”—then we all have one less com- 
petitor. 

Beginners assume that because they’re 
short, you should be able to turn out greet- 
ing card verse by the bushel. Consequently 
they fail to put feeling and enthusiasm into 
their verse, which gives it a tone of insin- 
cerity. Don’t forget, as in other types of 
writing, you must “give” a part of yourself 
—you must put an honest expression of 
your emotions into greeting card senti- 
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ments. This is easier to do if you pretend 
to formulate the wish for someone you ac- 
tually know. Remember that a greeting 
card verse is sent to create a favorable re- 
action in the recipient: to cheer, congrat- 
ulate, or console. 

Beware of ideas that come too readily to 
mind—they’ve probably been used. Work 
for your own. 


GREETING card verse must have a 
theme—it should say something defi- 
nite. The thought must be continuous 
throughout—each line advancing the idea 
of the previous one, and the last line com- 
pleting the whole verse. This may sound 
very elementary, but some beginner’s verse 
is so obscure, it fails to make sense. 
For example, a writer submitted this to 
me for comment: 
Anniversary Wish 
The tie that binds you closer 
As years go drifting by 
It only seems like yesterday 
But how the time does Ay. 
May this day bring you gladness 
In so many different ways 
And be filled with joy and happiness 


With scores and scores always! 


Honestly, do you know what the writer 
is trying to say? I don’t. There’s an excel- 
lent beginning in the first two lines, but the 
theme is dropped like a hot potato, and the 
writer drags in another idea without finish- 
ing the first. 

“It only seems like yesterday” — what, 


5 


their wedding? ? 


Then why not say so; 

Although there’s a wish, it’s very gen- 
erally expressed—“gladness,” “joy and hap- 
piness,” are too similar in meaning to be 
used together. 

It’s not certain from whose viewpoint the 
wish is to be given. “The tie that binds you 
closer” suggests a verse from either husband 
or wife. Yet the rest of the verse doesn't 
carry out that personal tone. 

“With scores and scores always.” Scores 
of what? Do you wonder why some editors 
refuse to list their verse requirements 
openly? The whole verse lacks continuity 
of thought. In contrast, let me offer this 
Christmas verse which did make sense to 
an editor at the tune of fifty cents a line: 


WRITER’s DIGEST 





Back of all the tinsel 

The feasting and the fun 

Is an everlasting spirit 

The holy Christmas one. 

And in that fuller meaning 

This good will wish is sent 

To hope the season brings you 

Endless joys and deep content! 
I’d like to add some “examples” from 
a greeting card editor’s collection. Of 
them, she says, 

“They illustrate specific mistakes com- 

mon to the work of new writers in this 
field.” 


The comments are her own. 


Birth Congratulations 
Congratulations on the little strange 
From heaven to your home was sent ; 
May God protect him from all danger 
And perhaps some day be President. 
“I'd vote for the Almighty any day, 
wouldn’t you? There it is, in black and 
white: ‘May God . . . be President’— 
probably the last thing the writer meant! 


Birth Congratulations 
Welcome, wee stranger 
So precious and new 
Just like a rosebud 
Filled with dew. 
“A good example of unconscious humor 
in the last line—horrid people are sure to 
interpret this in an unpoetic sense!” 


For Grandmother’s Birthday 
To the mother of my mother 
Many loving thoughts are sent 
From the daughter of her daughter 
Wishing peace and heart’s content! 
Grandmother cards should be suitable 
to send to either gradmother, from any of 
her grandchildren. 
It isn’t like you to be ill 
Chat’s why we’re confident you will 
Be up soon, all full of life 
You precious Mother, and darling wife! 


“Here we have three limitations: this 
can’t be sent to a man, can’t be sent to a 
single woman, and can’t be sent to a mar- 
ried woman with no children. Every re- 
striction lops off sales possibilities. Last 
two lines do not meter. Awkward carry over 
at end of line 2. Too sentimental in last 
line.” 
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As silently as snowflakes fall 

These wishes come to you 

And like the bells at Christmas time 
Each one of them rings true. 


“Here the writer should stick to one 
metaphor. Never change from one figure 
of speech to another.” 


My friendship’s pledge I will renew 
By sending thoughts and wishes true 
My deep regard to thus express— 
On you to call down happiness. 
“Bad inversion. Inverted word order in 
line 1, line 2, line 3, and line 4!” 


Don’t send verse to market immediately 
after writing. Reread it critically a few 
hours or days later, imagining yourself to 
be the recipient. You'll discover many 
flaws overlooked when your verse was in 
the creative stage. 

If you were to start writing greeting card 
verse now, your best bet would be the four- 
line general birthday. The larger firms buy 
everyday verse year around, since it is al- 
ways in season. An eight-line verse must 
have something more on the ball naturally, 
since the publisher pays twice as much for 
it. So, stick to four lines, unless you think 
your wonderful ideas just can’t be expressed 
in less than eight. Twelve and sixteen lines 
are for the experienced writer of humorous 
verse, and until the paper restrictions are 
lifted, very few of these will be used. In- 
cidentally, when that day does come, larger 
firms will increase purchases, and smaller 
ones who have discontinued buying verse, 
will be in the market again. 

The second and fourth lines of a greeting 
card verse are most always rhymed. The 
first and third can rhyme along with them, 
or you can rhyme the verse in couplets. But 
don’t use the same rhyme for all four lines, 
or any other odd scheme. Avoid the over- 
worked rhymes such as cheer and year, too 
and you, or sick and quick. 

Meter is the rise and fall of accented and 
unaccented syllables in a line of verse. Keep 
it true, always. 

Type verses on paper of three by five, or 
four by six inches in size, with your name 
and address in one corner, type of verse 
and code number in the other. Unless you 
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give each verse an individua} number, iden- 
tification is impossible after your first hun- 
dred verse or so. 





BIRTHDAY 
B1-19-124 


Lawrence W. Riley 
Birmingham, Mich. 


Here’s an ocean of good wishes 
To float your Birthday Ship 
And start it sailing merrily 

On a happy twelve-months’ trip! 











VE figured out a system of identification 

which I think should be passed on to 
other greeting writers. Each type of verse 
is keyed by a letter of the alphabet thus: 

A—Family birthday 

B—General birthday 

C—Christmas 

D—New Year 

E—Easter 

F—Father’s Day 

G—Get Well 

H—Friendship 

I—Graduation 

J—Birth 

K—Special Age B’day 

L—Special b’day 

M—Mother’s Day 

N—St. Patrick 

O—Thinking of you 

P—Please write 

Q—Going away 

R—Religious, spiritual boquet 

S—Sympathy 

T—Thank you 

U—General congratulation 

V—Valentine 

W—Wedding anniversary, congrats 

X—Special or humorous idea 

Y—Prose sentiment 

Z—Miscellaneous 


Suppose I’ve written a general birthday 
verse on November 10, 1945. My key letter 
is “B”, which is set down first, and is fol- 
lowed by a “1”, indicating it’s the first 
birthday verse written on that day. The 
day of the month, “10”, goes next. Then 
the month, the eleventh of the year, plus 
“5” for 1945. Result: B1-10-115. This 
tells me what kind of verse I’ve written, 
what number it was in a group of the same, 
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the day, month and year. Thus, each verse 
has an individual file number. 

I write each code number on a card and 
file it under one of three divisions: on 
hand, out to market, and accepted. Then I 
have a set of envelopes, each labeled with 
a publisher’s name. When a group of verse 
goes to market, the carbons go into the 
corresponding envelope. A carbon copy 
must be kept, in case of loss of the original 
or in the event the editor keeps your verse 
for acceptance. Thus, by this filing and 
identification system, I can tell instantly 
anything I need to know about a particular 
verse: when made, what type it is, to what 
publishers it has been offered (by recording 
name along with date sent and rejected), 
and if accepted, what payment was made. 
These file cards should be numbered con- 
secutively also, starting with one, one hun- 
dred, or one thousand, whichever you pre- 
fer. It’s easier to find a particular verse 
that way than with your code number, The 
consecutive number should be noted on the 
carbon of your verse also. 

Don’t expect an answer in a week. War 
has slowed up replies in this market and 
average response is about three weeks, If 
your work is kept a month or over, some 
of it probably is being accepted, so have 
patience. Of course, always enclose ad- 
dressed, stamped envelope, and don’t an- 
noy the editor with a personal letter unless 
you’ve good reason for it. 

Fifty cents per line is the standard rate 
of payment, though experienced writers 
get more. 

Consider yourself good if you sell ten out 
of your first hundred verse. A beginner 
usually has fresh ideas, and you may make 
a lucky sale the first few times out. But 
you must buckle down to hard consistent 
practice if you want to keep selling. The 
work is interesting and can be a very profit- 
able hobby, or even turned into a full-time 
occupation. 

Give each verse your best and you’re 
bound to get a hearing from the editors in 
this field, who are swell folks—all of them! 

I have omitted many publishers in the 
list below, because they are not buying for 
the present, or the editors have informed 


DIcEst 


me personally that they do not wish to be 
advertised on the open market. Most of 
these firms use everyday verse the year 
around (birthday, get-well, anniversary, 
etc.). If your work merits encouragement, 
they will indicate when they are in the 
market for seasonal or special material. Or 
you may query them regarding such. 


Greeting Card Markets 


American Greeting Publishers, 1300 West 78th 
Street, Cleveland 2, Ohio. Virginia Strang, Edi- 
tor. “We do not buy formal verses on the open 
market. However, we do buy humorous, clever 
and novelty ideas for all occasions and consider 
them at any time during the year. We prefer to 
receive material from experienced greeting card 
writers only; continue to pay best rates; report 
within two weeks.” 

Buzza-Cardoza, 3257 Wilshire Blvd., Los An- 
geles, California. Helen Farries, Editor. Use out- 
standing birthday and everyday verses. 

Gartner & Bender, Inc., 1104 South Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 5, Illinois. Janice Trimble, Edi- 
tor. Use four and eight-line verse, everyday at 
any time, but query for seasonal material. 

Greetings Inc., Joliet, Illinois. Bonnie Day, Edi- 
tor. “We buy at all seasons, and consider verses 
for any occasion at any time. We use conven- 
tional, cute, and humorous verses, as well as prose 
sentiments. We like them to be conversational in 
style, simple in wording, clear in grammatical 
construction, and fresh and original in theme.” 

Hampton Art Company, 470 Atlantic Ave., 
Boston, Mass. They publish only everyday cards, 
no seasonal greetings. Interested only in excep- 
tional material, since line is small. 

R. R. Heywood, 263 Ninth Ave., New York 
City. 

The Keating Company, 22nd and Market Sts., 
Philadelphia 3, Penna. 

j. C. Marchant, 416 West 33rd St., New York 
City 1. Use everyday verse, but query first. 

Jessie H. McNicol, 18 Huntington Ave., Bos- 
ton 4, Mass. Use all types, seasonal and every- 
day, 2 to 8 lines. 

The Paramount Line Inc., 109 Summer St., 
Providence, Rhode Island. B. Markoff, editor. 
“Good, original, and unusual everydays are al- 
ways welcome.” Query for seasonal] verse. 

Julius Pollak and Sons, 141-155 East 25th St, 
New York City. Sherry Mopper, Editor. Every- 
day and seasonal. Query for current needs. 

Quality Arts Novelty Co., Eveready Bldg., 
Thompson Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. Every- 
day verses, 

Rose Company, 24th and Bainbridge, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Mel Hirsch, Editor. “We are in- 
terested in purchasing good four line verses of 
all kinds—general birthday, family birthday, ill- 
ness, accident, shut-in, operation, etc. These may 
be either serious or humorous—in any event they 
must be light, good style, and four lines, occa- 
sionally six lines, but no more.” 

Rust Craft Publisher, 1000 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass. “Always interested in verse ma- 
terial for all seasons and occasions—four to eight 
lines, humorous and general.” 
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Sommerfield Card Company, 175 Varick St. 
New York 14, N. Y. Not buying till 1946. 

Stanley Company, Dayton 1, Ohio. Interested 
in everyday verse, both humorous and conven- 
tional. Other verse in season. 

P. F. Volland Company, 8 Richards St., Joliet, 
Illinois. Elizabeth Vardon, Editor. “Our great- 
est need at the present is for everyday verse, pre- 
ferably in four lines.” 

Westcraft Studios, 635 North Western Ave., 
Hollywood 4, Calif. R. T. Williams, Editor. 
Verse needs for 1945 are filled. However, they 
will resume publication of a complete line of 
everyday cards “after the duration of the war.” 

White &@ Wyckoff, Holyoke, Massachusetts. 


The ABC of Titles 
Sir: 

I hope you will publish my two cents worth in 
W. D., if for no other reason than that I AM a 
writer—of sorts! I’ve sold oodles of poems and 
reams of greeting-card verse and I once turned 
out some darned good high school plays. I en- 
tered the W. D. short-story contest and did not 
win 2 prize, but I have no beef, since upon re- 
reading my entry I am forced to admit that it 
smells to high heaven. 

And speaking of titles, I now come to the pur- 
pose of my letter, which is (aside from congratu- 
lating all the lucky contest winners) taking a 
gentle poke at the attractive puss of Mr. A. 
Mathieu. Mr. Mathieu is the gentleman who took 
a few un-gentle pokes at the titles submitted by 
several hapless entrants, and it pleases me no end 
to get the best of him, which I will now proceed 
to do. 

Here is a list of some of the puniest titles I’ve 
ever run across, almost all of which appeared in 
Collier’s, which I’d always pictured as being pre- 
sided over by a seven-headed dragon. I may as 
well be fair, and admit that all the stories so 
titled were good! But whcre could one find more 
uninspired titles? ‘“Beginner’s Luck” (Collier’s) 
by Ernest ‘Lehman, sounds no better to my ears 
than the “Winner Take All’ quoted by Mr. 
Mathieu. 

In one edition of Collier’s were these two drab 
and uninspired offerings: “Wedding Present” 
and “Birthday Party.” Sounded as though the 
two authors were celebrating something or other. 
To match the single-word titles which Mr. 
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White’s Quaint Shop, Westfield, Massachusetts. 
Buy Christmas card verses about October first, 
which should preferably be from two to four 
lines, with no personal or limiting pronouns. 
May first they read Easter, birthday, get well 
and convalescent, birth congratulation, sympathy, 
wedding anniversary and general congratulation 
verses. However, this is a small market and the 
beginner is not as apt to sell here. 

The Zone Company, Box 1268, Delray Beach, 
Florida. “‘We use all kind of verses, 4, 6, 8 lines, 


but Florida only. We pay 50c per line on ac- 
ceptance. Prefer the word “Florida” in our 
verses but will accept a tropical or humorous 
twist.” 


Mathieu mentioned, I offer the three following. 
(Two are from Collier’s and one from Woman’s 
Home Companion): “Audition,’ “Commence- 
ment” and “Reception”; and the prize title of 
them all, which sounds like something out of the 
second-grade English composition class, is this 
dusey: “The Hero and the Heroine.” Honest to 
God! There was also: “The Unromantic Mar- 
riage,’ which recalled to my mind a paper-backed 
affair I read as a kid. It was called: “The Fatal 
Marriage.” These titles should cheer the con- 
testants no end, for it proves that even mediocre 
titles do not a bad story make. If I were a losing 
contestant (and I am!) Id call my future story 
some such thing as: “Mary’s Dress Is Clear Up 
To Her Derrierre’ (if I were writing for the 
more finicky editors). But for good old Collier’s 
I’d just call it “Day Must Dawn,” and pitch it 
in! Titles, me eye! I'll bet that guy at Collier’s 
doesn’t even read ’em! 

I didn’t care for “Little Eva The Gay De- 
ceiver,” either, Mr. Mathieu! I’m a poet, and I 
thought it should have been “Little Eva The Gay 
Deceivah.” THAT rhymes, Mistah! 

ANNA BRALEY CARTER, 
4605 Sycamore Road, 
Rossmoyne, Ohio. 

@® We're not squelched, though maybe we 
should All that you quote in the way of 
second-rate titles in first-rate magazines is to the 
point. But first-rate editors, like first-rate writers, 
have off moments, too. Why quote bad titles? 
Let’s quote good ones and work to create better 
ones. The woods are full of the other kind.—Ed. 
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AH! ADVENTURE! 


By V. EDWARD SUTHERLAND 


VERY month adventure fiction holds 
out a friendly hand to welcome a 
host of new writers into its field, 
one of the largest in the realm of pulp 
magazines. Writing for these sheets is not 
so hard as it would seem. In a way it is 
much easier than doing love, air, or detec- 
tive fiction. All these magazines pay well. 
Some of them seem to have boosted their 
word rate in an effort to attract new, fresh 
talent; and one often hears of premiums 
being paid to newcomers for first-rate yarns. 
Of course, all adventure publications, 
like the rest of the pulps, stick pretty much 
to a pattern. They insist on certain things 
in the stories they use; such as established 
characters and happenings. We'll touch on 
practically all this in later paragraphs, and 
try to give a few hints and suggestions that 
will help put that story of yours over. 
Though these magazines do demand 
formula stuff to a large degree, they allow 
quite a bit of leeway in the matter of action 
and character development. Take, for in- 
stance, Jungle Stories, of the Fiction House 
line: nearly every one of its issues carry 
plots that are all but on their last legs; but, 
despite this, the stories always stand out in 
a new light, enhanced and colored by the 
vigor of novel characterization and action. 
This is where some adventure writers 
spoil their chances to make a hit, They 
follow the formula too closely. They follow 
it religiously in every way. If a magazine 
requires rough-and-tumble characters, they 
make each one a demon in human shape; 
no mercy, no heart. For the action 
demanded they give more than enough; it 
overflows the bounds of the story, and 
makes a chaos through which no editor can 
find his way. New writers sometimes have 
the mistaken idea that, just because they 
must use ideas and situations and characters 





that are a trifle time-worn, there is no 
earthly need for sweating over such old 
things, trying to breathe into them the 
bloom of new life. They have the wrong 
viewpoint on the pulp “formula.” The 
formula is not unlike a road map; it gives 
directions, but it also gives many roads to 
beauty and adventure. 

When it comes to plotting, far too many 
authors just trying their wings in the adven- 
ture market, seem to prefer designs like this. 
The hero, who is most always a Soldier of 
Fortune, is flying over a dense, unexplored 
section of jungle when the engine of his 
plane suddenly goes bad, then _belches 
smoke. He is forced to bail out. As he drops 
down toward the green mass there is no 
thought of fear in his mind, but only a 
wild craving for reckless excitement. He 
lands in a small clearing, quickly throws off 
the chute, and starts out along a little trail 
nearby. As he rounds a bend, where the 
trees stand tall and dark and mysterious, 
panting forms suddenly leap upon his back 
and bear him, struggling, to the damp 
ground. His hands are bound tightly, 
cruelly. And then he is yanked to his feet, 
and half shoved, half dragged along by his 
captors. His heart grows cold with fear 
when he notices their faces, Untamed, sav- 
age. Headhunters? He smiles wryly. After 
fighting in everything from a war to a 
revolution he has to meet his end at the 
hands of headhunters. Death with an axe; 
not clean, swift death with a bullet. Then 
his eyes grow wide with amazement. A 
beautiful city suddenly looms between the 
trees. A city with all the weird carving of 
the ancient Mayans. He is led down well- 
worn streets, amidst staggering loveliness. 
Everything has the appearance of being 
centuries old. It is like being transported 
into the past. One of the men guarding him 
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"What'll it be, sir-—a looker or a reader?’ 


opens a door, and our hero is led into an 
immense hall, and then to a 
throne on which sits the ruler of the hidden 


wonderful 


city. The ruler turns out to be quite shapely 
and gorgeous. A white girl, no less—the 
“White Princess,” 
field of melodramatic fiction. Naturally the 
Princess falls madly in love with our hand- 
some Soldier of Fortune. She wants to save 
him from the horrible fate the High Priest 
is planning for him. But too late! The 
High Priest has convinced the natives that 
our hero is sure to bring bad luck on the 


as she is known in the 


city, and so there is but one thing left to 
do—sacrifice our hero to the gods at day- 
break. The Soldier of Fortune is thrown 
into a dungeon, despite the pleas and com- 
mands of the Princess, turns 


who out to 


play a sort of second fiddle to the High 
Priest. The Princess visits the hero in his 
dungeon, and here there is usually an emo- 
tional but romantic scene. “Good-by,” she 
says, weeping into her silken handkerchief. 
“Oh, no!” replies our hero, brave lad that 
he is. “They hold all the aces now, but I'll 
figure some way out, After all, I have been 
in messes that would make this seem like a 
tea party.” (Writers are de rigueur in their 
preference for “tea party” to make light 
of a tough situation). The Princess leaves, 
quite sad; and our hero is again alone in 
his cell. Time passes. Soon the first glimmer 
of dawn comes through the barred window. 
Our hero braces himself for the “‘test.” 
The High Priest comes with the guards 
and he is led away. Then it turns out that 
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the usual way of sacrificing victims to the 
gods is by throwing them off a towering 
cliff to the rocks below. Our hero resigns 
himself to his fate. The guards are on the 
point of shoving him off into space when 
wild cries are suddenly heard. Pande- 
monium breaks loose. A neighboring tribe 
of savages has attacked the city. The 
Princess rushes to the hero’s side. He is 
now quite forgotten in the face of this new 
trouble. “My people are being killed on 
every side!” the Princess cries. “There is no 
hope for us!” But ah! here is where our 
Soldier of Fortune comes in. With his 
great strategical genius and military skill 
he helps the people of the hidden city to 
rout their enemies. Thereafter he is quite 
admired and respected. It all ends with the 
Princess going away with him into the 
jungle sunrise. Now, I’m not saying this 
antique plot is too bad. A veteran writer 
could probably make something rather good 
of it. But it is definitely not for the new- 
comer in the adventure field. Simply 
because it hasn’t the gloss of novelty of 
more up-to-date plots. 

Most war plots have been exhausted. 
Like the story of the submarine commander 
who is so harsh and cold-hearted that his 
men hate him, until the day he does some- 
thing that saves all their lives. Then they 
realize he isn’t such a bad egg. More than 
one editor now turns a very cold shoulder 
to that sort of plot. Adventure editors look 
for good escape fiction. Back to the jungles, 
the last outpost, the Devil’s Islands, is the 
cry. And fiction heroes take it up. This 
seems another golden age for adventure 
magazines. Readers are tired of war stories 
and eager for a return to the lusty-gusty 
yarns of past days. Just to prove this. Some 
months ago a magazine reprinted a Foreign 
Legion story which I wrote in 1936. Letters 
poured in from readers, asking for mo. f 
the same. And you can just bet they got 
more. Not only Foreign Legion stories, but 
colorful jungle and North-West yarns. So 
if you’re anxious to see your name on the 
cover of Adventure or Action Stories, I'd 
advise you to do a straight adventure story, 
leaving out our recent war. But an adven- 


ture story in some remote backwash of the 
late war would do. 
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HAT about character requirements? 
Have they changed much in the 
last while? No; most magazines use the 
same type of character as always. The red- 
blooded, swashbuckling type. Always a he- 
man. There are substitutes for most every- 
thing now-a-days, but there just doesn’t 
seem to be a substitute for this kind of 
hero. I recall a certain adventure magazine, 
one of the pulpiest of the pulps, which once 
decided to “go modern” and copy the 
slicks in the way of characterization. And 
you know what pulp writers think slick 
characterization is. Wishy-washy, effemi- 
nate. Well, one “modernized” issue of this 
pulp magazine came out. It was artificial 
and affected. Readers howled. I suspect 
they wrote letters that weren’t valentines. 
For when the next number of this monthly 
came out it was like the old days. “Modern 
design” is not always best. 

Readers of adventure stories demand 
dare-devil heroes, demigods who snap their 
fingers at danger. Courage, heroism, brave 
exploits: these are the things that count. 
And you must show as soon as you can in 
your story what kind of a fellow your hero 
is. Place some bold action on the first page. 
Suppose your hero and a group of other 
explorers are crossing a narrow log bridge 
over a dangerous, crocodile-infested stream. 
All at once one of the men, a young fellow, 
slips. His head strikes the log, and he falls, 
dazed, into the stream. Instantly, green 
heads are raised on the slimy banks. Long 
deadly bodies slide into the water and 
ripple out toward the half-unconscious’ ex- 
plorer. On the bridge the rest of the party 
stand like men in a dream, Only the hero is 
collected. Cooly he raises his rifle to his 
shoulder and picks off the crocodiles nearest 
the drowning adventurer. The chap’s head 
bobs weakly in the dirty water. In a 
moment he will be going down. The hero 
tells his comrades to pick off the crocodiles 
as they come, and dives into the stream. 
With a few swift strokes he reaches the 
explorer, puts an arm around him, and 
starts for the shore. Half-way there a mon- 
strous crocodile makes for him with red 
gaping jaws. The hero flings a glance at the 
bridge. The men seem unconscious of ,his 
predicament. And the horrible thing glides 
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nearer, ever nearer. What to do? Quickly 
the hero back-strokes and starts out in the 
other direction, bearing his burden. He 
knows that if he were alone he could reach 
the other shore and safety in time, but now, 
handicapped, there does not seem much 
chance. Then it comes. A shot. And wild 
thrashing behind him. Without looking he 
knows that the men on the bridge have 
finished the crocodile. He reaches safety, 
rescue complete, and every one is happy. 
Especially the reader who is thrilled by the 
hero’s bravery. I realize the off-handed 
example given above is not the best one in 
the world, but, at least, it will serve to illus- 
trate a little of what I said about showing 
your hero’s gallantry by a bold piece of 
action at the beginning of your yarn. 

Characters in adventure stories speak 
but one kind of language. Plain, rough 
language. Simple English. So when your 
hero comes over to the villain’s bungalow 
to tell him off, forget about flowers of 
speech and really call a spade “a spade.” 
This excerpt from one of my stories will 
give you a rather good idea of what I 
mean: 


Barry crept slowly along the verandah, very 
careful not to make any noise. Everything was 
still as the grave. He turned the knob of the door 
quietly, opened it, and listened. Satisfied, he 
slipped inside. If only he could make a quick 
search of Clark’s papers before the man came 


back. 

He went into the sitting room, and stopped 
dead. Clark was sitting in the wicker chair by 
the window, his face a hard, cold mask. His 
hand held the gun very steady on Barry. 

“IT thought you’d drop in before long,” Clark 
said. “And because I didn’t want to be unsoci- 
able and disappoint you, I thought I wouldn’t 
go into town after all. I came back up the side 
trail, and I’ve been waiting for you over half an 
hour. Is this the way you keep your ‘appoint- 
ments’?” He laughed a little at his own joke. 
“Come in, come in. How can I be a good host if 
you stand there in the doorway like a scared 
rabbit ?” 

“Damn you!” Fierce anger surged 
Barry. “You killed Jim and I know it!” 

Clark shrugged. ‘“‘He was in my way.” 

The coldness of the words snapped Barry’s 
last reserve. He started toward him. 

Clark got up from the chair. The gun in his 
hand centered itself on Barry’s heart. “Come 
ahead,” Clark said, “and we'll get it over with 
right now.” 

His voice was brutal, free of all joking now. 
There was no mistaking his meaning. Barry 
knew he would shoot him down without mercy. 
The wings of coming death seemed to hover 
about Barry; and a sudden chill filled his heart. 

Try to make your writing as simple as 
possible in an adventure story. It will pay 
in a long run. And, any way, simple words 
are by far the most effective. Plain speaking 
will touch a reader’s heart better than “fine 
writing.” 

But ah! we’ve reached the top of the hill! 
And the trail lies fresh and clear before us 
on the other side. A new region waits to be 
explored. Shall we go on into adventure? 
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Earth’s Fragile Children 


By EDWIN 


J. BECKER 


FOURTH TIME AROUND 


EVERAL MONTHS ago I under- 

took a survey of the “little” maga- 

zines now appearing in America. I 
simply contacted the editors and asked for 
their frank opinion of the “little” maga- 
zine’s future in the post-war era—and in 
some instances asked for a statement on 
editorial policy. 

Such data is necessary for all serious 
writers. The best known writers in America 
cut their writing eye teeth in the pages of 
these magazines. Incidentally the term 
“little” magazine, or “earth’s fragile chil- 
dren,” to use a phrase the Dicest editors 
prefer because these magazines come and 
go with such rapidity, is loosely applied. In 
the strict sense of the word they are literary 
magazines—nothing more nor less. 

Very few beginning writers appreciate 
the influence the literary magazine wields. 
Too few realize that they are also a diffi- 
cult market. Not because they pay well 
and thus can afford to use the work of the 
top-notch writers. No, that is the 
reason. The reason is that the entire em 
phasis is on good writing. Some few of the 
current literary magazines openly encour- 
ize experimental writing, but the majority 
want fairly conventional style—but it must 


not 


be good writing. 

There is no slant for the literary maga- 
zine. You either submit a well-written story, 
‘ssay, critical article, poem or play—or you 
don’t get an acceptance. 

Few literary magazines pay for material. 
They can’t afford to. The only 
magazines which have any kind of endow- 


literary 


ment which serves to perpetuate them are 
a few of the university journals 


T 


[It is not my intention to tell you how to 
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write for a literary magazine. No one can 
do that. You are either an artist at your 
work, or you need additional training—and 
training, of course, means more application 

study a subject and write 1,000 words 
about it; study it some more and write 
another 1,000 words; study it some more 
and repeat as long as you can bring en- 
thusiasm to bear upon your writing (the 
old seat of the pants to the seat of the chair 
advice). 

At the end of this article is a list of 
currently-going literary magazines. If you 
are a serious writer my advice is to examine 
as many of these magazines as you possibly 
can. Your public library will have several! 
on file. If you are living in a metropolitan 
city you have the advantage of examining 
complete files in the public library. 

From a mass of correspondence with 
literary magazine editors and_ successful 
contributors I have culled the best of the 
remarks. So much interest is evinced in the 
literary magazine that it is necessary that 
would-be know the 
editors’ opinions anent the future of the 


every contributor 


quarterlies. 


The few editorial policy statements 
quoted will be a sufficient guide for the 
majority. 

From Miss C. F. Ulrich, Chief of the 


Periodicals Division of the New York City 
Public Library, I have also obtained the 
following information which should be of 
interest to all serious writers. Here is what 
she had to say: 


“There are between thirty and _ fifty 
‘little’ magazines now appearing in Amer- 
ica. Production of ‘little’ magazines is be- 


low par in America because of the War, 
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but it is going well in England, Canada 
and Australia. 

“First ‘little’ magazine in America: 
Poetry, 1912. Though there were other 
magazines of a similar nature before, the 
real history of ‘little’ magazines (and of 
how much else!) begins, it seems to me, 
with Poetry, with The Little Review fol- 
lowing close at its heels, and somehow, I 
think, passing it in the twenties.” 

About influence Miss. Ulrich says: 

“For poetry and poets: obviously Poetry. 

“For the intellectuals of the teens, ex- 
pressionists and surrealists of the twenties: 
The Little Review. 

“For the short story: Story. 

“For the cult of Joyce and experimen- 
talists in general: transition. When every- 
thing is added up, and the scales have been 
properly adjusted, the answer (as to most 
influence) must be Poetry, if you want just 
one magazine; transition and The Little 
Review running a close second and third. 

“Best avant-garde literary magazine now 
appearing in our country: Chimera, with- 
out any question. 


HERE are no writers barred to the 

pages of literary magazines. If your 
work shows skilled execution and serious 
purpose you will be accepted. 

Many beginning writers are of the opin- 
ion that the majority of the university 
literary magazines are seeking material 
only from the students of the particular 
university where the magazine is published. 
This is not so. The only literary magazine 
I know. of which uses students’ material 
exclusively is The Yale Literary Magazine. 
I know of no other. 

In view of the fact that during these war 
years many writers thought the literary 
magazine was fading from the scene, the 
following statements will be of interest, of 
value and, I hope, start you on the road 
to sending your best materia] to magazines 
which will do more to build up your name 
than any minor commercial magazine can 
ever hope to do. Read these statements 
carefully, then study the list of literary 
magazines which follow the statements. 
Finally, read the magazines. Above all else 
realize that the emphasis is always on good 


writing, on serious writing, and that it is 
no field for the dilettante! 

Paul A. Bartlett, editor of Workshop, a 
literary annual making its first appearance 
in 1945, writes: 

“Of course the little magazine does pub- 
lish work by well-known writers (a criticism 
charged against it) but the ‘come-on’ is 
necessary in order to gain attention for the 
unknown writers included with them. 
Probably few of the established writers con- 
tribute to the little magazine for altruistic 
reasons; probably they send in ‘overflow’ 
work or work they cannot sell to higher 
paying markets. Nevertheless, the little 
magazine is primarily interested in new 
talent—much like the little theatre. 

“As for Workshop, our literary annual, 
we can only say that we hope to have a 
good showing. We welcome all writers, both 
known and unknown. The purpose is to 
give a behind-the-scene view of writing. We 
will print stories, poems, plays, etc., along 
with authors’ notes and commentaries in 
order to reveal how creative work is carried 
on; in other words, show the workshop 
atmosphere. Also, critics and editors and 
publishers are invited to present their views, 
since they are responsible and influential in 
determining the fate of books and authors. 
Workshop will be a clearing house for lit- 
erary problems connected with writing to- 
day, wherever the English language is in 
use: U. S., England, Canada, Australia, 
Ireland, Scotland, Wales, etc. We hope to 
represent writers from all parts of the world, 
to make Workshop a link for all those seri- 
ously interested in contemporary literature.” 

Frances Steloff, of the Gotham Book 
Mart, says there is to be a Bibliography of 
‘little’ mags since 1900 published by Prince- 
ton University Press in the Autumn. 

Henry Miller, most prolific of “little” 
mag contributors, says: 

“About the little magazines? Frankly, I 
don’t know so much about them as I should, 
though I have appeared in a good many 
here and abroad, and helped launch sev- 
eral. I suppose that when you are just start- 
ing to write they are important in your life, 
because otherwise you might never see your- 
self in print. Generally, however, they con- 
tain little of value—that’s my caustic opin- 
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ion. Most of them would be better dead. 
There have been some magnificent ones, 
such as The Little Review, and The Little 
Man, with unusual 
Then there was transition—something truly 
formidable, but hardly a ‘little’ review.” 


BEFORE listing the various little maga- 
zines, here is a quote from four of their 
editors: 

Lowery C, Wimberly, Prairie Schooner: 

“Financially speaking, the future is proba- 
bly as dark as the present or as the past. 
That the small journals have survived at all 
is due to the devotion of editors who get 
nothing for their work and to authors who 
are willing to donate their stories, poems, 
and essays. Financially speaking, the ‘small’ 
magazines are so many mendicants. That 
they will still be beggars in the post-war 
world goes without saying. 

“Our editorial policy for Prairie Schooner 
is in general that which governs most ‘small’ 
magazines—to hold the fort for good writ- 
ing, the sort of writing, if I may say so, that 
is too good for most of the ‘pay’ or commer- 
cial journals. Only consider what a time 
writers like Katherine Mansficld and Kip- 
ling had trying to convince the commercial 
magazines that their writings were good 
enough to print. Such writers would have 
, been welcomed at once to the pages of the 
‘small’ magazines.” 

Barbara Howes, Chimera: 

“As to the future of the little magazines, 
it is hard to say. There may well be some- 
what of a boom in literary matters, but I 
don’t think any small literary magazine will 
ever reach a great section of the public. 
Their influence always far exceeds their cir- 
culation, and the little mags have, in the 
last 20 years, done a great deal in stimu- 
lating and publishing really good work. Al- 
though they are not likely to become really 
‘popular,’ which is just as well, we hope 
that they will become more widely known, 
so that all people seriously interested in 
literary and cultural matters will have ac- 
céss to them. 

“Tt is a huge and threatening world, and 
it is only by stretching rather than narrow- 
ing one’s understanding that we can hope 
to move ahead safely in the future. A lit- 


formats and covers. 


DIcEsT 


erary magazine should be aware of the main 
intellectual concerns of the day, the active 
ideas in art and culture, and present mate- 
rial that mirrors these in as creative a way 
as possible. We think, finally, that art best 
presents meaning, however subtle or simple, 
and so our editorial policy comes down in 
the end quite simply to the desire to present 
creative and critical work that is varied, 
meaningful and above all good.” 

T. Weiss, Quarterly Review of Literaa- 
ure: 

“Our editorial policy is simple: we be- 
long to no school, advocate no trend, preach 
no credo. We like ideas that are original 
and interesting, execution that is appro- 
priate and fresh. We are not unaware of 
the war, but we hold to a modest disbelief 
in its preclusion of new expression in the 
somewhat lesser arts of literature and criti- 
cism.” 

John Myers, View: 

“We feel that after the war there will be 
more interest in avant-garde publications 
than ever before. Returning service men 
whose educations have been neglected will 
find in such a magazine as View, for in- 
stance, the only expression of modernity 
which they can be certain is contemporary. 
In a sense many of the little magazines are 
no longer very modern. They are publishing 
material which is in the mode of the last 
decade or the two decades before that. 
View upholds the slogan taken from Rim- 
baud: ‘It is necessary to be absolutely mod- 
ern.’ For only in this way can inspiration, 
and a sense of the contour of our lives, be 
discovered.” 


A List of Literary Magazines 


THE TANAGER: 
Grace Hunter, editor, Grinnell College, 
Grinnell, Iowa. (Quarterly.) 


THE ANTIOCH REVIEW: 

Paul Bixler, editor, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 
(Quarterly.) 
TWICE A YEAR: 

Dorothy Norman, editor, 509 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. (Annual.) 


HEMISPHERES: 
Yvan Goll, editor, 46 E. 57th Street, New 
York 22, N. Y. (Quarterly.) 
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THE PERSONALIST: 

R. T. Flewelling, editor, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles, Calif. 
(Quarterly.) 

THE HUSK: 

Clyde Tull, editor, Cornell 

Mount Vernon, Iowa. ( Quarterly.) 


SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSEN- 

GER: 

Richard Eaton, editor, 2900 Tilden 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. (Quar- 
terly.) 

KALEIDOGRAPH : 

Whitney Montgomery, editor, 624 N. 
Vernon Avenue, Dallas, Texas. (Quar- 
terly.) 

PRAIRIE SCHOONER : 
Lowery C. Wimberley, editor, The Uni- 


College, 


versity of Nebraska, Andrews Hall: 121, 


Lincoln, Neb. (Quarterly.) 
®.OCKY MOUNTAIN REVIEW: 
George Snell, editor, Box 2225, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. (Quarterly.) 
BOOKS ABROAD: 
R. T. House, editor, 
(Quarterly. ) 


THE SEWANEE REVIEW: 
Allen Tate, editor, The University of the 
South, Sewanee, Tenn. (Quarterly.) 


INTERIM : 

A. Wilber Stevens, editor, 1536 Shenan- 
doah Drive, Seattle 2, Wash. (Quarterly.) 
THE UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS CITY 

REVIEW: 

Clarence R. Decker, editor, 51st and 
Rockhill Road, Kansas City, Mo. (Quar- 
terly.) 


Kerker Quinn, editor, Box 102, Uni- 
versity Station, Urbana, II]. (Quarterly.) 


Norman, Okla. 


DIRECTION : 

M. Tjader Harris, editor, Darien, Conn. 
(Monthly. ) 

WORKSHOP: 

Paul A. Bartlett, editor, Poste Restante, 
San Angel, Distrito Federal, Mexico, (An- 
nual.) 

QUARTERLY REVIEW OF LITERA- 

TURE: 

T. Weiss, editor, 1982 Yale Station, New 
Haven, Conn. (Quarterly.) 

CIRCLE: 

George Leite, editor, 2252 Telegraph 
Avenue, Berkeley 4, Calif. (Quarterly.) 
PORTFOLIO: 

Caresse Crosby, editor, 1606 20th Street, 
N. W., Washington 9, D. C. (Quarterly.) 
CHIMERA: 

Barbara Howes, editor, 265 W. 11th 
Street, New York 14, N. Y. (Quarterly.) 
VIEW: 

Charles Henri Ford, editor, 1 E. 53rd 
Street, New York 22, N. Y. (Quarterly. ) 


BRIARCLIFF QUARTERLY: 

Norman Macleod, editor, Briarcliff Ju- 
nior College, Briarcliff Manor, New York. 
(Quarterly. ) 

SOUTHWEST REVIEW-: 

George Bond, editor, Southern Methodist 
University, Dallas, Texas. (Quarterly. ) 
NEW MEXICO QUARTERLY RE- 

VIEW: 

Dudley Wynn, editor, The University of 
New Mexico, Albuquerque, N. M. Quar- 
terly.) 

KENYON REVIEW: 

John Crowe Ransom, editor, Kenyon 

College, Gambier, Ohio. (Quarterly.) 


PARTISAN REVIEW: 
45 Astor Place, New York, N. Y. 
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pinch of the newsprint shortage, and even some pas 
Remarkable New of our oldest sd most loyal subscribers have C 
Process Produces found it necessary to eliminate these columns from (pr 
Even Small Editions their pages. goo 
at Amazing Low Cost Of course, when restrictions are lifted we do gen 
A weed new service to authors offers small hope to resume the use of stories, All our other fille 
editions of neatly printed, sturdily bound needs are filled at the moment. I 
ae ~~ =". As = = ADELAIDE Pric— WALDO, tion 
sat Se ar al ee Mi lle President, McClure Newspaper Syndicate, and 
printed and bound without the usual stag- ce ee Pp é at. 
gering cost of typesetting and binding. A 73 West St., New York 6, N. Y. - 
new patented plate process is the secret. @ In the first two quarters of 1945, magazine Hog 
Small or large editions of any kind of manu- publishers were allowed to use 75% of the paper ing 
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quantities, The type is permanent ; later edi- ters they were permitted to use 85% of what they 
tions cost even less. This process includes used in 1942. It is likely restrictions on paper 
the use of halftone and line cuts, footnotes, will be eased again before the end of the year. 
charts and graphs, index, appendix, table of fd. 
contents, etc. Far 
Write for Sample and Literature Bon Voyage, Arnold! W 
Ask today for full details, prices, terms—and Sip two 
sample of printing. No obligation what- si i 
ever. Just send your name and address to Arnold Gingrich, Vice President and Editor of ‘ 
SON BOOK PRESS Esquire, is moving to Europe with his family in sat 
THE HOB September to become European Editor of om 
Dept. R-11 Esquire and Coronet. He has purchased a a 
52 VANDERBILT AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. property in Switzerland, to use as a residence end 
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Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Poetry (Says Cash, Too) 
You will be in 


terested to learn that EMBERS, 


beginning with material accepted for the Sep- 


tember-October issue, 1945, will pay on 
past. 

Our market needs still stand: 
(preferably the shorter forms on any 


good fiction (1500 word average), 


theme 


ac- 
ceptance instead of after publication as in the 


Good poetry 


> 


articles of 


general interest, quizzes, puzzles, contests, short 
fillers. 

Illustrated material (photographic  illustra- 
tions) receives prime consideration in the article- 
and-filler department, though illustrations are 
not a requisite. 

Payment is $1.00 minimum for poetry, vary- 


ing with length and quality. 
prose. No payments for illustrations. 
tors’s provided on publication. 
June Jewitt Hacen, 
Embers, 
Batavia, N. Y. 


copies are 


Far West Market 
We purchase articles and photographs 
two publications. 
Washington Magazine 
organ for the State of Washington, 
will go to press August 15, 
three months due to the paper shortage. 
pay from'¥2-cent a word up for material 
able, dealing with the State 
written in such a manner as to carry 
to other states showing the advantages of locat 
ing here. 
a flat rate of $3 00 each. 
We will accept any good article or 
story for our Western Railroading 


accept 


We will 


Yc per word for 
Contribu- 


for our 


is a straight publicity 
pocket-size, 
after a suspension of 


i] 


of Washington and 
a message 


Photographs accepted are paid for at 


fiction 
at the above 


rates but we have never paid more than 1I-cent 


a word for any material for the 
zine. Any material for this 
deal with the Northwest 

I think you will find that 
picture rate 50-cents over the 
which I gave you. 

Payment for this material is 
ance and a report in ten days. 

If there is any 
in your publications please inform me. 


publication 


have 


last informatior 


now on 


railroad maga- 
must 


raised our 


1 


accept- 


charge to having this listed 


Articles and fiction should run between 1500 


and 2500 words, but we sometimes use stories 
as long as 5000 words. 
V. E. Tex Burcer, Editor, 
CAMPBELL-BurGER Co., 
732 Peyton Building, 


Spokane 8, Washington. 











Ss O N G WRITERS 
SEND US YOUR POEM FOR MUSICAL SETTING 


Music composed to your words, songs revised: c« py 
r ghts sex ured Send us your best poem for immediate 
examination and Free Rhyming Dictionary. 


RICHARD BROS. 





25 Woods Building Chicago 1, Illinois 
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FLORENCE STARIN 


1419 JESUP AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


N my fifteen years in the literary agency 

business I have sold millions of words to 
such magazines as Saturday Evening Post, 
Cosmopolitan, Ladies’ Home Journal, Ameri- 
can Magazine, Household, Holland's, Every- 
woman’s, Life Story and to all the leading 
books in the pulp field. 


“TWO NOVEL SALES...” 
write John C. Fleming and Lois Eby 


“You have shown us what a thorough knowledge of the 


market. sales ability, plus close and intelligent _cooper- 
ation between agent and writer can m-an. fe most 
heartily congratulate you for your two novel sales 


to E. P. Dutton.”’ 


a beginner you will benefit from 
my constructive detailed criticism and 
direction, available at $1.00 per thousand 
If you are a professional I will work 


If you are 


and 


words. 
with you on a 10% basis. 
REPORTS IMMEDIATELY ON RECEIPT OF COPY 








URSULA M. BARNHART 
Public Typist 


Manuscripts typed accura‘ely, neatly and promptly. 
Pica or elite type. 40c per thousand words. 


1201 W. Michigan Street, Milweulee 3, Wisconsin 











FLASH! A PRESS SERVICE 
FOR WRITERS 


“The Writer's service the Writers Okay” 
Writer’s Press Service is just what the name 
suggests: a service for writers which supplies 
valuable information and ideas gleaned by 
writers for writers from the press of the nation. 
Bureau managers located in strategic sections 
of the nation read and clip articles in their sec- 
tions, selecting always from the writer’s point 
of view. Clippings are sent to our central of- 
fice regularly where they are processed—filed 
according to subject matter, noted with sug- 
gestions for developing and marketing, and 
sent to subscribers. 
WHAT DO OUR SUBSCRIBERS SAY ABOUT 
WRITER'S PRESS SERVICE? 


Here are excerpts from actual letters: 

H. K. A., Mass.: The first clippings are surprising! 
good. When a writer has a file of clippings his oa 
is cut in half. 

L. L. F., New Mex.: I believe I shall be taking 
advantage of your full service and depending upon it 
more and more. I am a full time writer and have 
made all of my living from magazines for many years. 

May we add your name to our growing list of sub- 
? Monthly service, $10.00 per year. One month 
trial, $1.( 

FREE to every subscriber: our publication “Clip- 
pings,’’ which contains items of interest to every writer. 


WRITER'S PRESS SERVICE 


The Writer's Service the Writers Okay 
Box 21, Salina, Kansas 





Writer's Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Sen Scripts in 
SAL [ $! Appropriate Markets 
s Mean More Sales! 


As agents, we KNOW those markets. 
Haphazard mailing is eliminated. Scripts 
are reviewed for suitability and presented 
promptly to editors, while YOUR time 
and energy is applied to more writing. 
You NEED the “lift” that an agent’s 
advice and help supplies. 

A postcard will bring you our unique 
magazine-map, which shows our position 
in relation to more than 400 editorial 
check-books. The back of the map tells 
you how we help you get your share of 
the checks. 


Typing service at regular rates. 


Careful consideration given to all requests 
for information. 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


Successor to Daniel Ryerson 
155 East Thirty-Ninth St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Phone: Ashland 4-7265 


In the HEART of the publishing district. 
Specializing in personal submission to editors. 








POETS 


end self-addressed stamped envelope for 1945 PRIZE 
PROGE: ages Ps ly prize, $25. Poetry Book Contest, 
Yo ve also description of HELP YOUR- 
SELF HANDBOOKS ($1 each) containing 999 PLACES 
TO SEND POEMS 
KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since 1929; 25¢ a copy; $2 a year) 
624 N. Vernon Avenue Dallas 8, Texas 











FOR ONE CLIENT 


Who’d made only a $5 sale, I sold $450 worth. I’ve 
sold books, serials, stories, articles, shorts. Journalism 
grad., U. of Ill. 17 years as agent. Reading fee $1 
first i 000 words, 50c each 1,000 over. Maximum $15. 


JOHN T. KIERAN 
1604 N. Vermilion 


TYPING SERVICE 


Minor corrections in punctuation, grammar, and 

spelling. Extra first page and carbon free. Fifty 

cents per 1,000 words. Poetry Ic per line. 
JULIA McGUIRE 


21 O'Donnell Street Salamanca, New York 
Phone 882 





Danville, Hi. 
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5 Weeks at Home 


Famous epeeduriting system, no signs or syr nants 
ABC id 





uses casy t ; easy to write a 

scrive. fast preparation for Bs job. Surprisingly low cost, 100, O00 
taught by ee Used in leading offices and Civil Service. Write for 
free booklet. Speedwriting, Dept. 6709, 55 W. 42nd St., N. ¥, 18 
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RADIO 


HE Radio world is humming with 

activity, ushering in the new Fall 

and Winter programs, Producers 
and sponsors will need more writing 
material for new and established programs. 
There is still an acute shortage of good 
writing talent in radio, so now is the time 
to get those ideas of yours racing across 
the pages in crisp, natural dialogue. 

A radio program begins with the writer. 
Good writing is the only key to success on 
the air lanes. Remember that every success- 
ful program of today was first untried and 
unsung. It is the listener’s judgment which 
soars a program to the top or sends it into 
oblivion. With a twist of his dial, he makes 
9 breaks a show. 

Many top dramatic programs are built 
around a colorful character, Perhaps you 
have some vivid character in mind, around 
which you can create your own original 
serial of adventures. You can present your 
idea and writing material to an Advertising 
Agency handling radio programs, to a 
Radio producer, or to a network. However, 
before you tackle a serial, get your scripts 
aired on shorter programs to get into the 
swing of things. 


* % * 


Crime does pay—in radio—and well, too. 
Mystery writers reap top rates. (You don’t 
have to commit a crime to write .about 
one.) The Editors are bending over their 
desks seeking good mystery yarns. Last 
month I gave you a few good markets for 
hem, and sample radio script format. 

Apropos to this subject, I had a nice 
interview with Gene Wang, clever radio 
mystery writer, who writes the gripping 
“Adventures of the Falcon” series, aired 
Tuesdays, 8:30 p.m. EWT over Mutual. 
It is one of the top mysteries on the air 
waves, and is produced by Bernard L. 
Schubert, Inc., of 509 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22. 

Mr, Wang is a pleasant, alert young man. 
At college he wasn’t studying the fine art 
of writing—but was learning how to become 
a lawyer, and graduated as such, Just 
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another writer who started out via one 
channel and ended up dreaming up tales 
on the typewriter! And is he happy about 
the whole thing! 

The first radio show he worked on in a 
writing capacity was “We, the People.” 
He then switched to “Mr.District Attorney,” 
and went on to further scripting chores on 
“Adventures of the Thin Man,” and “Mr. 
and Mrs. North.” All this was fine training 
for the young man. He learned how stories 
are put together and what goes into making 
a good story. He wrote—and wrote—and 
the radio field was gradually wrapping into 
its folds Mr. Wang’s talents. 

He became so absorbed in the making of 
these programs, that he decided to write 
his own series and created the stirring 
“Falcon” series, based on the original char- 
acter created by Drexel Drake. 

He believes that his suave, debonair 
character of Michael, the Falcon, is the 
only free lance Private Detective on the 
radio who is available for hire. Anyone can 
consult Mike, who has a problem and a 
price. Things don’t just happen to the 
Falcon—he makes it happen. He looks for 
trouble, and Mr. Wang makes sure he finds 
it. The Falcon is a refined “wolf,” and has 
a vast coterie of feminine admirers, all of 
whom hope to win him. 

When I asked him how he gets his plots 
and ideas Mr. Wang settled back in his 
chair and said thoughtfully, 

“Tt’s a combination of everything—some- 
times story ideas come fast—and other 
times it may take days.” Some ideas come 
from some of his stories he has thrown 
aside, or from a notebook he keeps of his 
miscellaneous ideas and plots. He thumbs 
through his notebook—suddenly an idea 
jells in his mind—and he has the germ for 
a Falcon script. Or, sometimes someone 
says something which rings a bell in his 
mind. He said, 

“In mystery stories the writer must work 
backwards, starting at the end. I work out 
how the Falcon is going to solve the crime— 
which is always “murder” in radio—people 
don’t get excited over anything less than a 
murder, I get the key to the puzzle before 
I do a thing. I get what is known as the 
“gimmick,” which is the hook on which 
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TELLS WHY 


WRITERS FAIL 


ARE THERE 1000 REASONS WHY, OR 
is there only one? More than one. Less 
than 1000! The whole truth is here exposed. 
No one can fail to recognize his error. Why 
do you want to write? And why do you want 
to write a specific type of thing? Only HOW 
TO WRITE FOR MONEY tells all the rea- 
sons why writers fail. The complete HOW TO 
WRITE FOR MONEY, Woodford’s mighti- 
est volume yet, is a Challenge, a Threat, a 
Defiance, and a Promise. 


HOW TO WRITE FOR MONEY 


260 pages, cloth bound, 80,000 words, by the 
inimitable and unique Jack Woodford. Here is 
the only positive-negative exposé of American 
commercial prose. Published previously only 
as an expurgated and abridged limited edition. 
NOW WE GIVE YOU THE COMPLETE BOOK, 
NO WORD OMITTED, UNFLINCHING AND 
FEARLESS IN_ ITS ACCUSATIONS AND FAC- 
TUAL DISCLOSURES, ROLLICKING AND _IN- 
CORRIGIBLE IN ITS GUSTY, LUSTY MIRTH 
AND LOGIC. 


wer & JACK WOODFORD? 











Jack Woodford ts an Ameri- 
can institution. Author of 38 
novels,5 works of non-fiction, 
1500 feature articles and sto- 
ries. Woodford has had five 
years in the Hollywood 
studios. No living American 
author is richer in experience 
of cash-and-carry authorship. 
No other American writer has 
ever so devotedly turned every 
leisure moment to the service of the beginner 
who only needs to know the secret. HOW TO 
WRITE FOR MONEY has been unreservedly 
praised by authors and critics everywhere. 


DOES IT WORK? 
This letter, and hundreds more, prove it does! 
Dear Mr. Woodford: 

Please drink to “Love in a Week’’ which I wrote 
under the influence of HOW TO WRITE FOR 
MONEY. It is a six-day serial. It ran in the Chicago 
Daily News October 2-7. The check was wonderful— 
$100. Although you recommend benzedrene rather 
than writing, I am recommending you. 

(Signed) Mrs. Jean Sullivan, Sacramento, Calif. 


csueveseesesssssS END NO MONEY seetsesczeers 
The Marcel Rodd Company, Dept. A-9, 
6535 Hollywood Blvd., 
Hollywood 28, Calif 
Shi immediately the complete unabridged Jack 
Woodford’s HOW TO WRITE FOR MONEY with the 
guarantee that I may return this book for full cash 
refund withim five days if I am not delighted. I will 
pay Postman $2.49, plus usual C. O. D. charges. 
PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY 


Name 


Address 


City .. Zone » State 
You save about 30c if $2.49 is sent with order. 
ame guaranteed satisfaction. 
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POST WAR PLANNING FOR BEGINNERS 


for new 
post war 


Personal professional coaching 
writers who wish to be selling in early 
days. Monthly rates on request. 

Fiction, juvenile, biography, 
cized, edited, $3 to 5000 words. 
special rates. 


CLARICE TRENT 


Huntington Park, Cal°f. 


articles, criti- 
Book "length 


Box 285, 


SELL YOUR GAG IDEAS! 











GAG WRITERS, HU — dptalahedasce CARTOONISTS 
from New York to Sar Tar ro) e Don's New 
Cartoon Gag Writer th he greatest t 5 ev 1 she on 
cartoon gax writing for ever 





Stamr by Bec full de 


DON’S STUDIO. 
518 WRIGHTWOOD 


Postpaid $2.00 


CHICAGO 14 








WRITER'S TYPING SERVICE 
PICA TYPE 


kinds typed neatly. acc. uempety and tech- 
the proper fo by ex ienced typis s 
moar page 
grammar, mee tu- 


O% discount over 
Mailed flat. PROMPTNESS 


Manuscripts of al! 
perfect 


soit desired 
Poetry ic per 


GUARANTEED. 
ALMA KETRING 


line. 


Milwaukee 7, Wisconsin 

















622 East Dover Street, 
make 


MOST WRITERS Se mate Soke 


MINICAM PHOTOGRAPHY to learn how to take the best pictures. 
On sale at all newsstands—25Sc¢ 


22 East 12th S# ¢ 
M J N ' c A M- a Glaciunett  sirse 





cripts 








Courses in 


MAGAZINE WRITING 
Fiction — Non-Fiction 


Practical home study training for 


those who must work in spare time 
HE Magazine Institute, a private school owned and 
operated by successful writers and editors, offers 
practical, up-to-date training in story and article writ- 
ing. You work in your own home. Every assignment 
you send in is returned with detailed criticism. 


EXPERT INSTRUCTION 


An experienced writer or editor takes you in hand, 
answering your questions, helping you find the type 
of work for which you are naturally suited. Before 


long you are writing in your own home fiction stories, 
essays, short sketches, whatever you are best fitted to do. 
Send the coupon today for the FREE CATALOG 
which tells about opportunities in magazine writing. 
Inquirers will also receive ‘The Best Jobinthe World” 
listing unsolicited testimonials from successful graduates 


SSSSSSSSSS TRASH SSS SSSE SESE EE TESTES TERE E REESE ASR eeEe 
THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc. 
Dept. 89-C, 50 Rockefeller Plaza 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 
Please send your catalog, without obligation, to: 


NEY sa eda cb beeae cuban s5.0d.nse nba vadaneawsen 


(Inquiries confidential. No salesman will call.) 
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DIGEST 


the show is 


rev eals 


based, and the thing which 
all to the detective. I set my scene 
so that the murder takes place in logical 
order, and I make sure that the killer plays 
a prominent part in the script. I try to 
keep my people interesting and put them in 
ful background.” 


* *% * 


a ¢ -olorf 


Now for some radio script markets: 


The following are three of the major 
‘tworks and their script needs: 


Broadcas System, 485 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
Robert J. Landry, Director of Program 
Writing at CBS, informs me that there is 
a semi-open market for scripts for the half- 


“C olumbia ting 


hour program : 

“Crime Photographer,” aired Wednes- 
9:00 p.m. EWT over CBS. This 
adventure of a typical newspaper 
photographer, Casey, and a girl reporter 
tracking down crime in a big city is packed 
with sophisticated humor and excitement. 
Each script must be a complete crime story, 
around the two fixed characters. 
The plot’s the thing here—with its usual 
That’s always 


days 


weekly 


running 


am-mate—good dialogue. 


te 

the combination that can’t miss. Mr. 
Landry greets with enthusiasm a script 
that shows professionalism—both in writ- 


ing ability and preparation. He stresses the 
importance of tuning in to the program, 
to study the format. Address scripts to Mr. 
Landry. 

While the series is mostly written by 
Alonzo tea Cole, Mr. Landry buys scripts 
from other as well, preferable those 
New York, for availa- 
Recently he 


writers 
living in or around 
for editorial conference. 
bought “Tooth for a Tooth” by Charles 
Holden and “Death Insurance,” by Tony 
Field. Mr. Field is a magazine pulp writer, 
and this script was the first Mr. Landry 
had bought from him, Harken ye other 
pulp writers! Let Tony Field be your 
inspiration to come out of the pulps onto 
the ether. Have the thrill of hearing your 
words come to life, instead of between the 
pages of the pulps. Your bang-up plots are 
just what’s needed in radio. 
Mr. Landry also supervises the following 
serials by “set” writers: “The 


and the Hawk,” “This Life is 


sustaining 
Sparrow 
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Mine,” and “Cimarron Tavern.” In spite 
of his full schedule at CBS he finds time 
for extra-curricular activities which 
note. He has just completed his third sum- 
mer as Director of New York University’s 
Radio Workshop. He has been a member 
of the Writers’ War Board since its forma- 
tion, and has been Chairman of their War 
Script Committee and member of the Radio 
Committee. 
* % % 


bear 


Another CBS Program using free lance 
material “The American School of the 
Air,” aired Monday thru Friday, over CBS. 

Leon Levine, Director of the Department 
of Education at CBS, produces this pro- 
gram. He informs me that during the 
coming season 150 half-hour programs of 
the “School of the Air” will be broadcast. 
Many good scripts will be bought, both 
from assigned and free lance writers. Storics 
must be documentary. They may be adapta- 
tions of contemporary or classical literature, 
or original, authoritative material. Subjects 
of an educational nature desired—such as: 
Science, Music, History and Geography, 
Literature, Current Events. Education in 
an entertaining way is the show’s keynote. 
.Through your scripts, make culture a 
pleasure to take. Address material to Mr. 
Levine. 

Mr. Levine also farms out scripts to 
qualified writers in or around New York. 

National Broadcasting Company, Radio 
City, New York 20, N. Y. 

Richard McDonagh, Manager of Script 
Division, uses scripts for “World’s Best 
Novels” program. However, he wants first 
to see a sample of your writing, published 
or otherwise, so that he can judge your 
writing ability, with a view to assignment 
for this program. 

Mr. McDonagh tells me that he is always 
pleased to read other good scripts. and 
that every script that comes in to NBC is 
carefully examined. The first thing he looks 
for is a good story, with good plot valua- 
tion, climaxes and motivation. He believes 
that the best way to become a writer is to 
write and write—and above all, write to 
sell. Through their script sales to NBC 
many writers have been started on the way 
to success. 
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SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES. 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles, and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 

Now I'm teaching it. 


+ 
Also 
CRITICISM — COLLABORATION 
Write for terms to 
Dept. D 


WILL HERMAN 


Author of ‘‘My Juvenile Success — * and 
“My Formula for Fictio 


SANFORD, FLA. 











Canadians 
MANUSCRIPTS TYPED IN CANADA 
va at, ac ee ee mi aed corrections in spe AA and gram- 

ed a free ailec at Jc per thou- 


sar ee wor rise “speci al ‘rates for scripts over 10, 000 words. 


MRS. ARTHUR ABBOTT 


22 Summerhill Gardens, Toronto, Oatario, Canada 








SONGWRITERS 


My qualifications for composing melodies, writing lyrics 
and making revision speak for themselves. (4) of my 
songs alone sold over a HALF MILLION Pind 10graph 
records led by VICTOR! Sce‘ng is bel:eving. Send a 
card for my composing offer NOW. One cent : well spent. 


RAY HIBBELER 


2157 N. Avers Ave., c-13, Chicago 47, Il). 








“Work With reo 
FICTION WRITERS 


We have a limited number of actual authors who are 
available to you for individual instruction, advice and 
collaboration. 
Write for Free Descriptive Folder 
THE WRITER'S GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 











THANK YOU! 


"You have inspired great confidence in me, and 
I'd risk my whole literary future on your agency.” 

"The story which | revised in accordance with 
your suggestions sold the first time out." 

"| hit the jack pot this week: Pieces to Esquire, 
South, Air Facts, Pic; also the short story to 
Charm Magazine!" 

INTRODUCTORY OFFER: 


CRITICISM on 3000 Words. ...$1.00!! 
HUGH L. PARKE AGENCY 


Highland Park P. O. Box 3471, Detroit 3, Mich. 
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LITERARY 
HELP 


FROM A SELLING WRITER 

| am offering you my help after making a liv- 
ing with the pen for |5 years. During tce past 
five years | have sold E,.ERY MANUSCRIPT | 


have written. That is why | KNOW I can 
help YOU. 
| have no stereotyped forms or ‘'courses.” 


My help is strictly individual, designed to make 
YOUR MANUSCRIPT sell. 
Books are my specialty, though other 
types of mate. ial are gladly ac- 
cepted. Write today for terms and 
complete details. 


601 SO. VERMONT AVE., LOS ANGELES 5 


Interviews by 
C HW A R LE S arrangement 
only 








"TYPING WANTED 


Clear, correctly-spaced typing on good paper helps 
sell your manuscript. Stenography is my forte. My 
years of experience can help you. 


50c per 1000 words. Carbon free. 


HAZEL HAUG 
1913 Rhodes Street, 


Z TO THOSE WHO WRITE WORDS FOR SONGS 


BUT CAN’T WRITE MUSIC: 
We may be able to help you. Our organization of trained 
composers and songwriters is at your service 
Collaborate with professional songwriters and make the 
most of your song-writing ability. Send us your words 
for free examination and details. 


FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTERS 
457 Beacon Bidg., Boston 8, Mass. 


Arlington, Virginia 
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~ GHOSTWRITER 


Sixteen years experience in mending writing for 
marketing. | do not tell what to do, | do it for 
you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Corre- 
spondence requires return postage. Natalie 
Newell, 2964 Aviation, Miami 33, Fla. Author of 
HOW TO PLOT AND WHY, Postpaid, ae. 








Song Poems Set to Musir 


Send your poems of all types to a thoroughly 
trained and well-known composer. More than 
200 of my Songs have been accepted for pub- 
lication. Details of Collaboration Agreement 
will be sent, should your material be adapt- 








able to music. 


J. CHAS. McNEIL 
A. B. Master of Music 
510-M So. Alexandria, Los Angeles (5) Calif. 











WRITER’s DicEst 


He tells me that there is an increasing 
opportunity in Radio and Television for 
writers new and experienced, whom are 
currently writing in other media. Send all 
material to Mr. McDonagh. 

Mutual Broadcasting System, 1440 Broad- 
way, New York 18, N. Y. 

Philip Minis, Script Editor, informs me 
that he is always interested in seeing new 
ideas for new programs—programs with 
new approaches and twists. Submit sample 
script with idea. Request release from 
Mutual first. Mr. Minis has been very active 
in the war effort, prior to this position. He 
went overseas—to London—for the Office 
of War Information, to take charge of 
entertainment programs for American 
Broadcasting Company in Europe—known 
familiarly as “ABSIE.” Has also been 
Script Editor for Armed Forces Radio 
Service in N. Y., and at Young & Rubicam 
Advertising Agency. 

Radio Station WOR, 
New York 18, N. Y. 

Keith Thompson, Script Editor, is always 
pleased to see material from new writers. 
He particularly wants a fresh, new kind of 
program—built around a compelling char- 
acter—story to run serially a half-hour each 
week, May be a comedy, drama or mystery 
Characterization is of prime impor- 
the people in the story must be 
vital personalities, who will 
hold listeners’ interest for weeks on end. 
They must be recognizable, human beings 
—not stiff, stagey characters. Do not slant 
your script to any of WOR’s current shows. 
Write what you think will make a good 
program, and submit material in radio 
script form, as a sample. Send for release 
form first. 

WOR prefers writers living in or near 
New York, for availability for editorial con- 
ference. Write to Mr. Thompson, giving 
history of self and writing experience, if any. 

Send all material to Mr. Thompson. 

Here are other good markets for scripts: 

Wolf Associates, Radio Producers, 420 
Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

“Junior Miss” originally created by Sally 
Benson, is the charming adolescent miss 
who captivated Broadway and Movie 
audiences. She is also brightening up the 


1440 Broadway, 


show. 
tance 
interesting, 
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air lanes via the Mary Small Revue, aired 
Sundays, 5:00 pm. EWT over ABC 
(American 3roadcasting Company). 

Here’s a market for bright, 15-minute 
scripts—built around the stock character 
“Junior Miss” and her family. Each short 
drama must be complete in itself—so prime 
need is for good, “tight” writing. Scripts 
demand the light touch here. Write the 
way a bubbling “Jr. Miss” would talk. 
Picture her in any of a number of original, 
youthful situations—written with a comedy 
touch. 

They prefer to see the sketches in radio 
script form, but you may submit outline of 
idea first if you wish. 

N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y., Advertising 
Agency. 

Marge Kerr, Talent Buyer, tells me that 


she is always interested in seeing new 
program ideas, accompanied by sample 
script. 


Knox Reeves Advertising, Inc., 625 Mar- 
ket Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
Robert Sherman, of _ this 

always looking for new programs. 

Pacific National Advertising Agency, 605 
Union Street, Seattle 1, Wash. 

Trevor Evans, uses material free 
lance writers by assignment, rather than by 
acceptance of outside script. Before sub- 
mitting sample scripts, Mr. Evans wants 
writers to query first regarding ideas they 
have. He is their Radio Director. 


Agency, is 


from 


HERE is a good market for scripts, 
through the means of radio transcrip- 
tions. A transcribed program is produced 
in major production centers, such as New 
York, recorded on discs, and sent by express 
to stations all over the country to be put 
on the air at convenient times. A transcrip- 
tion looks like an ordinary phonograph 
record, but is especially created and 
recorded for radio broadcasting purposes. 
The following are two good Transcrip- 
tion markets: 
World Broadcasting System, 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
Muriel Deutsch, in charge of Script De- 
partment, informs me of the need for scripts 
for Transcriptions. Scripts and ideas are 
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GOODMAN PUBLISHING CO. 


Buys cartoons, fiction, fictional articles, poems, 
photographs and other humorous material, 
Humorous copy must not exceed 2,000 words. 
Payment is made in full and promptly on ac- 
ceptance. The rates are: 

$1.00 to $2.50 for gags lines 

$3.00 to $7.50 for cartoons 

25c per line for poems 

Y2e to 1’2¢ per word for humorous copy, etc. 
Address material to GOODMAN PUBLISHING CO., 
Malibou Lake, Agoura, California. Returnable con- 
tributions must be accompanied by a self-addressed 
envelope and sufficient postage to assure its safe re- 
turn by first class mail. 








Get that idea for a children’s book down on paper and 
send it to me—it can be typed later. I know the mar- 
ket for juveniles. For $2.00 (up to 4000 words) I will 
send you a clear, sincere ana'ytical criticism. En- 
close fee and return postage with manuscript. 


HELEN M. SPENCE 
200 East 26th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 








EARN MONEY WRITING 


Stories, articles, books. Practical, simplified, self-in- 
struction course in Authorship teaches you to write to 
sell. Manuscripts edited and typed for publication; 
also Fiction Factory Plots for stories. 

Write today for free details. 

V. LESLIE CLEMENS 
138 Cameron St., N. Kitchener, Ontario, Can. 








AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
POETRY 


INCORPORATED 
The only incorporated school devoted exclusively to instruc- 
tion in poetry-writing and offering complete training. 


Correspondence Courses 
(Including Criticism] Catalog D 
RALPH DIGHTON JACKSON, A. B., Director 
87 River Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 














typed neatly and promptly; 30¢ per 1000 words 
uncorrected; 40¢ per 1000 with minor corrections 
in grammar and spelling. Carbon free. 

MARY S. CLULOW 

Cumberland, Virginia 














What do other writers think of your story? 


WRITER - CRITIC CIRCLE 


® A round table discussion of your story by 
three writers. 

® You criticize and compare stories of three 
writers. 

® A published writer sums up and offers a de- 
tailed criticism of your story. 


$3.00 per story fany length up to 5,000 words). 
Send your ms. and M. O. to 


THADINE HEDGES © GRANT OBERG 


1618 Fairmount-1, Wichita 6, Kans. 
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= desired for serial programs, to run 3-5 times 
RE My RITE on weekly, each episode complete in itself, with ant 
Fdited and Written * for I a running time of 15 minutes. Good dramas pul 
| j j . - y 
Is an nimen gy an you: and mysteries preferred. She wants you to ma 
Have you a Story or Selling "Prol lem? We will a . . } aad 
solve it in a detaile or 8 practical article A lot of S¢ ITS ideas with scripts to Bernie _ 
w s V mad actuaj sal aS a € lt o the 7 r - 2 _ a - : 
en Soe ie Zi n charge of Feature Programs. thi 
REWRITE, AEE Sal Se Re Sar Cie wh 
Do you a find your markets? REWRITE is ; 5 a cong a series ol auneeen A 
the only writer's magazine whose tips are not only shows, for which they use free lance writers, per 
up-to-the-m t . 2 re e } wn re- if : i j R 
quirements of 5} cific subscribers. REWRITE’s editors to write continuity around the shows. (Con- del 
send special, individual bulletins to many of its sub- ; " - tn . . 5 
poe es een iy tinuity is the written material which fills in ’ 
Yo yo ant not textbook, but a constant per- 4] r os =! 
MT Pe aa manual, te amg you with the time between musical numbers, and It 
your writing of whatever kind REWRIT te ches ‘ntrasd ec then teri: ae nea 
the Fundament als ol Effect ive Writ ng a id Sell lir sO introduc e e ; = Mi - rial : farmed _ I 
ably in terms of individual mss., not gener ized to experienced writers, preferably those n 
u ries that mar nua . 
REWRITE is the Complete, Dependable Friendly with a knowledge of music. Continuity and in 
Magazine edited for It’s nent in every ‘a= 1 
inch of its tght-packed va Be wise. Buy RE- commercial spot writing also used for other oth 
'RITE now! It’s Guaranteed 100%. : 
WRITE n " peng programs. Contact Miss Deutsch. Tel 
ORDER TODAY a 
Complete File (72 issues), $5. Kermit-Raymond Productions, 14 East I 1 
Three years, $2.60. Subscription, $1. per year. i Tour Vark 99 a ¥ 
Trial Bundles (Our Selection) 15 issues, $1. 2. Strec t, New York Nahas. N. Y. mil 
25 issues, $1.75. 4 cna ol Raymond Green is the producer here. ‘ 
50th Month Anniversary (Oversize) Issue, 25c. ‘ i - (@) 
NO free Sample Copies! He has been in radio for 12 years, and was i 
DO YOU NEED MS. ENVELOPS? formerly associated with NBC and Mutual os 
Ph sear Counsel Service has ~ best we networks as Program Producer. As to his like 
obtainable in round trip sets. lat an ne d — P - -_ e 
sizes. At prices arable for inferior manila brands. Trans¢ ription needs, Mr. Green informs not 
Orders accepted for 25 to 10.0! ; . . . . MO 
Der eiae m . wai sinc BOOK _— me that he is interested in 12-14 minute de 
TH VRITERS' B ‘ > ; . ee edo 
. adaptations of motion pictures or original 
No dues, no mi S red Yet purcha: e . 2 ’ he a to ' 
Pal monthly Selectios ute tit ey you to Book D-v stories by the writer himself, The scripts a 
ull Details in R R yu save money ‘ ° ° . ° 
working library of the Best Writers’ Books in’ Print. are used primarily for guest star vehicles, 
Members of the we S Far ily of Writers get Book R nake leadinc “ole f , . ~f 
eaten es Att wok Pon make leading = fat and — si 
: = 1e moti pix adaptations, nig! € 
THE WR'TERS' COUNSEL SERVICE on motion plx aC - ons ae might d€ 
Detailed. Creative Analysis of your Problem. Why wise to confer with him, before selecting 
t wo about it. $ - 
IM Weorde. "Mid oy ‘plus return, sta ed MON 
envelope. Marginal Notes, Separate Analysis and Full He also uses adaptations of stories 
Market Appraisal. ; aid, i * : 
No Postcards! Our absolute ‘‘Satisfaction Guaran- appe -aring in “The Woman Magazine— 
teed’”’ policy protects you 100%. Get touck th me : . 
“ian pean ne popular digest magazine for the modern 
woman. Scripts to be 12-14 minute length 
WILLIAM E. HARRIS wh 
Writers Counszl Service These ‘“‘short-short” scripts should be 
44L . (Tro. 4 ) id - + . : . 
saaaegtee oe oh oe 38, Mess about 11 pages in length. Economy of 











writing is essential—writing must be “tight” 
and tidy—and yet bright and colorful, 





1 
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the script packs a punch in unfolding the 


POEMS SET TO MUSIG plot. There is no limit as to type of ‘story 


Right now is the time to have that song or subject. Mr. Green just wants a good 
poem set to ‘ease It could beccme a big story. 

“hit.” That is our job as our business is He also uses adaptations of classic novels 
having your song poems set to music ready - his eens length scripts. Send for release 
for you to submit to publishers. Just send in first, and then send material to Mr, Green, 


your song poems for Free Examination, no including return postage. Author credit on 


Liteatinn ‘¥ rita f Fy ’ Ir TT. 
obligation, or write ror re nstructive ° ° asi 
transcription. Pay good—averages $75-$200. 


Booklet Outlining opportunities. 
UNITED MUSIC CORP. "THE wonder world of Television, known | 
Dept. 3, Salem, Ind as the video art, is gradually working 


(commer | its Way out of the experimental stages— 
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and some day it will burst upon the general 
public in all its glory. The major networks, 
many advertising agencies and other tele- 
vision producers are humming with activity 
this Fall, in this wonderful new medium, 
which will capture us all with its great 
personality facets. Television is a visual 
delight. 

You cannot liken Television to Radio. 
It is an entirely different medium, and its 
nearest component is the Motion Picture. 
In Television everything is visual, whereas 
in radio it is aural. So writers, and all the 
other brains which go into the making of 
Tele-productions must be keyed to the 
specialized demands of the tele-world. 

Writers must write with the thought in 
mind that what they write is not only going 
to be heard—but seen—so that they must 
always write with the thought of visualiza- 
tion. Writing for Television is very much 
like writing for the stage or 
not essential that the writer have a knowl- 
edge of the technical angle of Television 
to write for it. The important thing here as 


movies. It is 


in radio, or any other writing field, is a 18, N. Y. 
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good story, with plenty of action and an 


economy of wordage. You must make your 
story as “visual” as possible, giving it a 
colorful background. In other words, your 


Limit action 


“phi ytogenic!” 


story should be 
of your tele-play to no more than one set- 
and limit characters to as few as possible— 
never more than five actors. One-half hour 
length is best. Remember that you cannot 


rely on “talk” here—as in radio. 
Television, at present, does not offer 


writers the good payment per script as does 
radio, since it is still in its experimental 
period, and thus not fully commercial as yet. 
Television also has a specialized script form. 
For the best e of this, I 
you to the Summer 1945 issue of Televiser 
Magazine, which stirring 
Norman Corwin telescript, called “Un- 
titled.” Not only is it an example of A-1 


writing by this vet radio writer, but script 


> ae | . ap teaw 
Xampie Can reier 


contains a 


gives full technique of writing tele-scripts. 
Irwin A. Shane is the Editor and Publisher 
of Televiser, published by Television Pub- 
lications, 11 West 42nd Street, New York 
$1.00 per copy. 





WRITER’S SERVICE 


710.N3 SOUTH 7th STREET 


ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 
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iblishers are asking 

DT AY me for more plays for 
s 01 and lodge groups 

n supply. M 





book ‘“‘Writing for the Amateur Stage’’ sets torth fully al 
the rules I ed and followed in earning over 
$40,000 ‘‘on i this profitable, uncrowded field 
Valuable consultation privilege good for one year with each 


copy. $3.00 postpaid. Money back guarantee, 


CLARK WILLARD, P. ©. Box 669, Fontana, Calif. 








A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE 
for Authors 


We print, publish and distribute your manuscripts in 
book and pamphlet format. Send for free folder 


The William-Frederick Press 
Pamphlet Distributing Co., Inc. 
313 West 35th St., New York 1, N. Y. 
ite iad AB ea tied 


PERSONALIZED INSTRUCTIONS 


in gag, juvenile and non-fiction writing at reasonable 
rates. I am selling these fields, I’ll help you as I am 
helping others. Gag writing tips and markets, “ 00 

also give criticism services. Chicago writers, call 
Merrimac 1892 for private interview rates. 


EUGENE B. LEHMAN 
1708 Narragansett Chicago 39, Illinois 

















” SONGWRITERS 


BEAUTIFUL MUSIC FOR YOUR WORDS 
SEND YOUR POEMS, ANY SUBJECT 
For Immediate Examination and FREE BOOK: 
“YOUR FUTURE IN SONGWRITING" 


RADIO CITY MUSIC ACADEMY 
1674 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 19, N, Y. 











MANUSCRIPT TECHNIQUE 


By Dee Davison Sledge 


Here, set down for you in compact, practical, and 
authoritati e form, are many wel- efined rules and 
practices that MUST be observed in pre,arinz anJ 
submitting a manuscript. 

. Instructions cover books, short stories, plays, radio 
scripts, verse, and greeting cards. Other valuable in- 
formation is here for your guicance. 

‘ JACK WOODFORD says in his introduction of 
this book, ‘‘Every beginning writer as well as the 
professional should have this book . It is a great 
relief to me. 


Postpaid $2.00 


GUILD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
P. O. Drawer 6068, Dept. D, Houston 6, Tex. 


LEARN GAGWRITING! 


New method. Complete course — 
only $2.00. Includes article on cre- 
ating cartoon ideas and parodies— 
with free coaching and market advice. 


DON FRANKEL, WD 
1508 S. Homan Ave. Chicago 23 


























SONG POEM WRITERS 


Don’t send your poems anywhere until you read 
our free informative booklet ‘‘Getting A.ead In 
Songwriting’ by well-known New York Musica 
Director and Arranger. Write for your copy today 


SONG SERVICE 
Dept. 24, 331 West 46th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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DIGEST 


Karl Knipe, Assistant to the President 
at Anderson, Davis & Platte Advertising 
Agency, 50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, N. Y., tells me that he has been very 
active producing tele-shows for this agency 
at WABD-DuMont Studios in N. Y. In an 
article he wrote in Printers’ Ink for June 
29, 1945 he says among other things: 

“Television isn’t radio. Radio techniques, 
with a few exceptions won’t work in Tele- 
vision. It isn’t motion pictures and it isn’t 
the theatre. That doesn’t mean that good 
plays or picture material can’t be used in 
Television. It’s a matter of how to adapt 
such things to Television.” 

Here are a couple Tele-Script Markets: 

Radio Station WOR, 1440 Broadway, 
New York 18, N. Y. 

Bob Emery, Director of Television, is 
particularly interested in seeing mystery 
material on the “spooky” side. He tells me 
that he wants to see short original stories 
or adaptations of stories or well-known old 
plays. For the adaptations, writer should 
get author clearance first, if the story or 
play selected is within copyright domain. 
However, writer can adapt freely anything 
domain (i. e. serch has 


in public 
run out.) 

Write a good story, eliminating extra 
literary writing. Be simple and direct—and 
keep story moving—it must not be static. 
Limit the action of the play to a single 
set—with not more than 4 or 5 characters. 
Running time—25 minutes. Do not write 
“technically” for Television—the studio 
will take care of that angle. 

Mr. Emery will submit plots to qualified 
writers to write around, if they lack action 
plots. He is also interested in seeing new 
ideas for audience participation shows. 
Keep all material in script form, and obtain 
release from WOR first. 

Television Workshop, 11 West 42 Street, 
New York 18, N. Y. 

Irwin A, Shane, Director of the Work- 
shop, as well as Editor and Publisher of 
Televiser Magazine, will see 15-minute or 
'/,-hour dramatic scripts—mysteries or com- 
edies especially — for Tele-shows. Author 
credit on telecast (television broadcast). 
Pay at standard tele rate. Sanford Meis- 
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ner, Drama Director, judges scripts for their 
visual possibiiities. 

A good contest always stimulates scripters’ 
interest. It means competition—but let it 
be a challenge to you—spurring you on to 
do your best. 

The National Council of Y.M.C. A.’s 
announces their Award of $500 to be given 
to the writer of the best radio script. Con- 
test’s Objective is to stimulate in the people 
of North America the desire to acquire a 
full understanding of peoples of all other 
nations and races in order that they will 
work effectively for world brotherhood. 

In your scripts, you may treat the subject 
however you wish, as long as you promul- 
gate friendly relations and mutuality of 
interest among nations, Scripts to be 15- 
minute length, which consumes about 15 
pages. Contest open to all writers, including 
members of the armed forces, except em- 
ployees of the YMCA and their families. 
Winning script guaranteed production, with 
full credit to author. YMCA will buy scripts 
other than the prize winner also. Scripts 
must be typewritten, and keep duplicate, 
for they cannot guarantee return. Each 
script must be acompanied by signed 
warranty blank, which you obtain first from 
them. Closing date of contest, October 1, 
1945. Winner announced November 1, or 
soon after. 

Send scripts directly to: Radio Division, 
Public Relations Department, National 
Council of Y.M.C.A.’s, 347 Madison 
Avenue New York 17. 





Correspondents 
Sir: 


We are interested in appointing a number of 
correspondents throughout the United States to 
cover aeronautical news and events. 

The Aviation Press Service syndicates aviation 
news and publishes Contact, a weekly aviation 
news journal. We are expanding our coverage 
and will be glad to hear from persons interested 
in this work. Good rates, 

We are not interested in receiving free lance 
material, but will be pleased to receive sam- 
ples of past work from those interested in repre- 
senting us. 

THE AVIATION Press, INc., 
ARTHUR SEGAR PEIRCE, 
Editor, 
113 West 42nd S8t., 
New York 18, N. Y. 
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“LET'S WRITE 
ABOUT YOU" 


By Charles Carson 


This inspiring new book 
comes to you from the pen 
of one of America’s selling 
authors, who forged his way into writing suc- 
cess before offering to teach others how. 
Carson’s books have been a guiding light to 
thousands of beginning writers over the na- 
tion, and today a score of eminent authors 
credit their success to his constructive help. 

Perhaps you are not fortunate enough to 
live where you can talk with Carson personally. 
But through this fascinating book, the pub- 
lishers have made CARSON HELP available 
to EVERYONE. 

“Let’s Write About You” not only proves 
that there is a story in your life worth writing; 
it shows you precisely how to write it. The 
price is $2.00. 

Note: We also have left a few copies of Car- 
son's popular text, ‘‘Writing the Magazine Article," 
at $1.50. Order these books now from 


FALCON PUBLISHING CO. 


Box 9592, Station "S", Los Angeles 5, Calif. 











UNUSUAL TYPING SERVICE 


Manuscript typing for authors who want the best. 
TWO copies (no carbons), only 50c per 1000 words. 
Perfect work. Prompt service. E ite type on Voucher 
Bond. Let me be your permanent typist. Attractive 
manuscripts mean quicker sales. May I serve you? 


MISS MARY PAUL 


446 Glenwood Ave. Ambridge, Pa. 








Ed'tors Seek Professional Materal. Why not yours? 
Thorough analysis as to plot, characterization, dialogue, 
suggested revis.on, etc., 75¢ per 1000 words. Poetry 6c 
per line. Market suggestions on request. I have sold to 
national magazines. Ten years’ experience. 
“Your critical ability is extraordinary.’’ 
Hollywood Columnist, Cr'tic. 


WILLIS EBERMAN 
6711 Whitley Terrace, Hollywood, Calif. 


Eleanor Allen, 











The writer of “BOOTS AND SADDLES" and other 
song hits will compose the melody for your song 
poem, Never has such an opportunity been offered 
new writers. Our fee is small. Our service large. 
Send your song poems for FREE examination. Write 


for details and FREE INSTRUCTIVE BOOKLET. 


HOLLYWOOD HARMONY HOUSE 


STUDIO D-5 
126 South La Brea, Los Angeles 36, California 
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“THE WRITER’S MARKET” 


The new eleventh edition of “THE 
WRITER’S MARKET” is now ready 
for mailing to writers. It contains 378 
pages, 36 more than last year, and 
2,500 editors tell you what they want 
to buy, how long they want contribu- 
tions, how much they pay per word, 
and what their editorial policies are. 
Also given are the names and addresses 


of book publishers, syndicates, photo- 
graph markets, and stage, screen and 
radio markets. No writer who wishes 
to place his work profitably can be with- 
out “THE WRITER’S MARKET.” 
The book is beautifully bound and is 
7x11 inches. You must be pleased or 
your money will be refunded. 


"AN ESSENTIAL TOOL OF THE WRITER'S CRAFT" 











Writer’s Digest 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Enclosed is $3.00. Send me postpaid the I1lth edition of ‘‘The 


Writer’s Market.”’ 


Name 
Address . 


City... .. State... 





Endorsed by the editors of 
500 magazines, newspapers, 
book clubs, colleges, libraries 


and writers everywhere, 
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PERSONALS | 








The circulation of Waiter’ s Dicest is much greater en 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising agencies and ne wspaper men throughout the United 


States, Canada and writers’ colonies in a score of foreign 
countries. 

Rates for the Personal heme are seven cents a word. 
Cost for box number is $1. 

Send copy with money “aie or check to cover the 


October issue on or before September 10. 





The purpose of the “personal” depart- 
ment is to permit readers to swap, trade or 
sell nominally priced items or services and 
to get in touch with other readers with 
whom they can enjoy literary collaboration 
and correspondence, or for personal reasons. 

The following “personals” are not ac- 
cepted: Professional national matrimonial 
service, palmistry, numerology, astrology, 
professional national friendship clubs, dream 
books, and professional advisors without 
graduate degrees. 











EARRINGS: G-ntleman wants clippings, articles and 
correspondence on earrings. What is the or gin of 
these small gold circles called “sleepers” worn by 
some United States and British Sailors. Address; 
G:orge X. Robinson, Box 134, Station “H,’”’ Mon- 
treal, Canada. 





PICTURE and question answered about Southeast- 
ern Alaska, twenty-five cents coin. Marguer.te 
Miller, Box 733, Pelican, Alaska. 


WE CAN supply you with almost any book or 
phonograph record album. House of Berbeck (Book 
Dealers), Box 2682, Detroit 31, Mich. 


WRITERS: Avoid “very,” “very much,” “greatly,” 
and the other vapid adverbs and adjectives. The 
THESAURETTE OF INTENSIFIERS offers half a 
thousand examples of vigorous and colorful substi- 
tutes for “very,” ‘“‘very much,” etc., culled from 
the best modern and class:c literatures. Each one 
exemplified. 25 cents. N. I. Kobin, Editorial Serv- 
ice “D,” P. O. Box 1211, Washington 13, D. C 


TALL HANDSOME young Vagabond-Poet, widely 
published, desires correspondence with adventur- 
ous, imag-:native woman. Snapshot appreciated. 
Edward Sutherland, Coulwood, Virginia. 


YOU’LL WRITE SALABLE HUMOR after reading 
Frankel’s joke book. Exciting. Stimulating, 13c. 
Frankel, 1£08 Homan, Chicago, 23. 


GERMAN TRANSLATING done. Literal or ed'ted. 
Any length. Valeska Joy, 5847 Morrow Field 
Avenue, Pittsburgh 17, Pa. 

150 POCKET SIZE Mysteries, $12.00. Latest issues. 
Richard Murphy, 10944 N. Columbus St., Lancaster, 
Cho. 





WOMAN, 26 college, experienced secretary, trained 
in wr.ting, loves editing. Desires New York work 
three days a week. Wants connection with maga- 





zine, newspaper, radio writing or editing. Begin 
Sept. Box W-4. 
“BECKY’S CORSET,” Ellie Hill, $2.00. House of 


Pettit, 161 Lexington, New York City. 


MAGAZINES (back dated)—Foreign, domestic, arts, 
Books, booklets, subscriptions, pin-ups, etc. Cata- 
log, 10c (refunded). Cicerone’s, 863 First Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y 


GUARANTEED TYPEWRITER RIBBON RENEWER, 
year’s supply, 50c; s-x months,’ 30c. Enterprises, 
Spring Valley 1, N. Y. 
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CASH FOR POEMS—Kansas City Poetry Magazine, 
1314 Waldheim Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. Subscrip- 
tion, $2.00 a year for 12 issues; 25c copy. 


RURAL FAMILY GAZETTE (Monthly), 349-C Sac- 


kett, Brooklyn 31, N. Y.; publishes fcatures— 
stories for small town folks. 25c yearly; 5 years, 
$1.00 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby 
sell as quickly as poss.ble? Find answer in my ad, 
this magazine, page 46. Natalie Newell, Ghost- 
writer. 


LIST your important dates with me and I'll remind 
you of them several days in advance, 10c per 
name. McCarty, 76 Tioga St., Buffalo, N. Y., 16 


HERE IS A HOME BUSINESS, with your own hours 
and no boss. How to operate a newspaper cl pping 
service. Details, 25c. Frank Dickson, 808 Elizabeth 
St., Anderson, S. C. 


$10 A WEEK WRITING PCEMS. Full instruct‘ons 
and 50 best markets sent for 25c. Charles Olive, 
Willmar, Minn. 


“THE ILLUSION OF REALITY” will be sent Free to 
any writer who is interested in improv'ng the 
characterizations of h'‘s_ stories. No obligation! 
Tvve postal card to The Wvterce Companv, Pb- 
lishers, Suite 1412-A, 366 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y 


FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH WRITING FILLERS, 
facts, figures, methods, markets, 25c. “The Pay 
Side of Poetry Writing” tells how and where to 
sell poems, examples and over 200 pay markets; 
50c. “‘The Rural Writer, Reporter and Correspon- 


dent Plan” gets you checks from small nublica- 
tions; 25c. Gloria Press, 1926% Bonsallo, Los 
Angeles 7, Calif. 

BOOK BARGAINS. Rialto, 


oe gg ning free. 

349-F, Sackett, Brook!vn, _ & 

GIFTS: Your poems on 8x10 design, for framing, 
$1.00. Extra copy 25c. Commercial quality. Poet's, 
721 Chicago Blvd., Detroit 2, Mich. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA CF SEX. Nine books! 
Hirsch Enterprises, Spring Valley 1, N. Y. 





$2.00. 


wishes new as- 
research. 


EXPERIENCED N. E. Ghostwriter 
signments. Books, articles, brochures, 
References. Box W-10. 


NORTHERN GENTLEMAN desires to correspond 
wth ladies from Flor da intrest mecting 
marriage-minded women—Subject exchange ideas. 
Jack Phill:ps, 725 Carnahan Ave., Canton, Ohio. 


HANDWRITING ANALYSES. 75 to 100 per cent 
accurate. 400 words, $2.00; 200 words, $1 00. Miss 
Anna Kauffman, 436 Harper Ave., Drexel Hill, Pa. 


WI!l.L PUBLISH poems in “Penpnint Serenade” 
authors share expense, submit on approval; sample 
copy, one dollar. Post office Box 215, Church 
Street Annex, New York City. 

LIKE TO WRITE? Earn plenty $3-10 checks re- 

wr ting news items, etc. Enclose stamp. “The 

Oaks,” 806 Mishawaka Avenue, Mishawaka, Ind. 


WRITER’S INSTRUCTION BOOKS bought and sold. 
Send your list for appraisal. Write for our list of 
new and used writer’s books. Humanity Press, 
220 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 





PLOTTING troubles? Nearly new Plot Genies all 
types, $7.50 each — Cash! Dixie Dexter, 310 Sec- 
ond Avenue West, Spencer, Iowa. 


$25.00 FOR SHORT STORY! Yours? $25.00 for a 
sonnet-sequence! Yours? $1.00-$10.00 for a 
poem! Yours? Art‘cles, quizzes, cartoons, essays, 
etc., wanted. Contribute nothing until you read 
the magazine, 35c copy; $2.00 year. None free. 
Embers, Batavia, N. Y. 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. 
problem discussed and illustrated, 75c. 
Davidson, Laceyville, Pa. 


Every 
Marjorie 
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CARTOONISTS! New monthly service supplies origi- 
nal comic situations and gags. Free details. Klein- 
man, 25-31 L, 30th Road, Long Island City 2, 
N. Y. 


BEGINNERS AND HOPEFULS. If you want to win 
in the writing game give yourself a real chance. 
Informat on on how to change the years to months 
in reaching your goal as a professional and achiev- 
ing financial independence $1.00. Box X-7. 


AUSTRALIA—Three questions answered, $1.00. Liza 
King, Box 24, Edgecliff Post Office, N. S. W., Aus- 
tral.a. 


STOP WORRY, uncertainty. Your personal domestic 
or soul problems solved. 10 years experience— 
consultations, humanics, psychology. Confidential, 
$1.00 (returnable) with letter. Dr. Sumner, 210 
Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 10, N. Y. 


ATTRACTIVE DIVORCEE, 38, college educated; 
wants a husband. Must be middleaged, well edu- 


cated, intelligent and ether a Jew—or have no 
objection that I am one. Have two children, 16 
anu 18 whose fath.cr was non-Jew. Box W-7. 


CUSTOM BUILT PLOTS based on newspaper clip- 
pings, with opening and closing paragraphs. 
Slanted to your market $1.00 each. Clippings in- 
a Richard J. Dorsett, Box 211, Danville, 
llinois. 


COMPLETE 10 LESSON SHORT-SHORT STORY 
Course, by Will Heideman, author and critic $2.50 
postpaid. Coupon included for criticism of one 
short-short at half-price. James Engle, 310 Second 
Avenue West, Spencer, lowa. 


WRITE FEATURE ARTICLES and news items 
profitably. Instruction brochure, 50c. Ralph Under- 
hill, Beebe, Arkansas. 


ANALYZE HANDWRITING. EARN money in an un- 
crowded profession. Complete course in illustrated 
book and handwriting analys:s $1.00. Mayer, 681D 
Market, San Francisco 5, California. 


LEARN GAGWRITING. Complete course including 
art.cle on creating cartoon ideas and parodies, 
$2.00. Free coaching, market advice. Don Frankel, 
1508 S. Homan, Chicago 23. 


MAKE EXTRA MONEY. Oldest Mail Order Trade 
Journal shows you. How? Drop postal. Mail 
Order News, Somerville, N. J. 


— ELECTRIC READER has daylite lamp in 
hantle, moenifies three times, scientifically made, 
indispensable to the aged, and those with deficient 
vision, all surface uniform, gives reading surface 
eighteen lines. 110 volts; guaranteed, $9.50. Mon- 
roe Sales, Springfield, Ohio. 


WORLD TRAVELER, female executive, forty, seeks 
first class male correspondent. California bache- 
lor preferred. Clare Wentzel, 1045 Mason, San 
Francisco. 


PROBLEMS?—Try my op‘nions!—Write, “Maddy,” 
174 Sunnyvale Ave., Sunnyvale, Calif. 


3,000 NEW AND USED correspondence courses, 
books. Large bargain list, 10c. Books and courses 
a nem. sold, rented. Thomas Reid, Plymouth, 
enna, 





WANTED: Home position in literary or clerical 
field. Bettie Tierney, East Berlin, Pa. 


STAMMERING CORRECTED by latest scientific 
methods. Write for complete information. C. H. 
Schroy—Specializing in Psychological Speech Prob- 
lems—1816 West 5th St., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


YOUR HANDWRITING is the direct expression of 
your personality. Honest, direct analysis, 25c. 
Ethel Hartman. Boardwalk at New York Ave., 
Atlantic City, N. J. 





WIDOWER, College education, refined, no bad habits, 
lover of home. Interested in wrting; desires 
correspondence with lady of similar type, age 
50 to sixty-five, W. G. Burchard, Dietrich, Idaho. 





SEND $1.00 for 21 beautiful Christmas cards or 
16 beautiful birthday cards. Mrs. Ella Durgin, 
Roshoit, Wisconsin. 


RADIO! RADIO! RADIO! Here they are; Pro- 
fessionals, beginners—Newest detailed list of popu- 
lar programs demanding scripts, valuable hints, 
50c. Lincoln Enterprises, Box 39, Brooklyn 33, 
N. 


THE ATHENAEUM CLUB—Correspond with book 
lovers and aesthetes. Fifteen addresses—one year 
membership, $1. A real intellectual fraternity. Box 
forty, N.S.R., Water Valley, Arkansas. 


PROFESSIONAL PLOTTING WILL HELP YOU 
SELL. Writecraft, with 12 years experience edi- 
torial, wr.ting, selling background, will develop 
your story idea into a powerfully plotted, emotion- 
ally appealing, balanced professional outline. We 
plot for selling wr.ters and can help you. Send 
your story idea and $3.00. We will do the rest, 
guaranteeing satisfaction. Write, Writecraft, Box 
202, Chicago Heights, Ills. 


PERSONAL LETTER SERVICE—Chatty, imag‘na- 
tive, confiding ; with sketches, snapshots; 3 for 
$1.00 minimum. Inquire, Route 1, Box 164, 
Placentia, California. 


IT’S NEW AND EXCITING! Evervbody’s talking 
about “The Crusader,” The Amateur’s Magazine. 
Regular Frize Cont sts—a real Bonanza fr t-e 
beginn.ng writer. Sample copy, 10c; special year’s 
subscription 50c! The Crusader, P. O. Box 693, 
Canton 1, Ohio. 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on Punctuation. Every 
problem discussed and illustrated 75c. Marjor.e 
M. Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 


ATTRACTIVE WIDOW, past fifty, Christian, 
healthy, companionable, enterprising, wants con- 
genial friend, vicinity New York. Only educated 
American gentleman. No drinking or fortune 
hunting. Postals ignored. Box W-3. 


WANTED: Amateur woman writer, living in Los 
Angeles, who would like to collaborate wth a be- 
ginner to write salable fiction. Must be free to 
work regular hours five or six days a week. 
Write to K. T., 1031 South Orange Drive, Los 
Angeles 35. 


NEED QUICK CASH IMMEDIATELY? Earn Money 
at Home! “100 Sparetime Homework Plans.” 
Say gud instructions; 60 pages, 25c. Homework 

Publ. cations, Desk B, 814 44th Ave., San Francisco. 


BEAUTIFUL COLORED CARTOON; hand-drawn, 
50c postpaid. Weber, R6, Box 364 View Place 
Drive, Lockland 15, Ohio. 


YOUNG WRITER wishes to have music written to 
his poems; he is a professional in the trade. 
Write for sample of his wr.ting to, Mr. V. D. 
Harding, P. O. Box, No. 75, Sigurd, Utah. 


LADY, young, pretty, sweet, lovabl-; would like to 
meet Mr. Right. Ruth Marley, General Delivery, 
Guthrie, Okla. 


THE PLOT BCOK, make your own. Create original 
plots from published stories without plag arizing. 
Folio shows how. Solves plot problems. Price 50c. 
Also short features that sell quickly, where to 
get, how to write, where to sell, 25c. Writecraft, 
Box 202, Chicago Heights, Ill 





ORIGINAL HUMOR written to order. Any subject. 
Cartoon ideas a specialty. Don Frankel, 1508 
ioman, Chicago, 23. 


YOU, TOO, CAN BE “Writing Verse for Profit’ 
—a thoroughly practical study of how to write 
salable verse, $1.00. Marjorie M. Davidson, Lacey- 
ville, Penna. 


WOULD APPRECIATE some interesting male corre- 
spondence. Box W-9. 





A MAIL ADDRESS of distinction, $2.00 monthly; 
Business, personal mail promptly forwarded; Singl 
pieces mailed or received, 25c. Graham, 1123 Red 
Estate Trust Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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EAST COAST COLLABORATOR wanted for non- 
fiction war book. Navy experience. Motley, Jack- 
sonville Beach, Florida. 


WOULD YOU RATHER WRITE AND SELL, or spend 
years finding out what to write? For more than 
15 years I have been helping would-be writers find 
their talent possibilities and my journal “Your 
Writing Talent” may be as much a surprise to 
you as it has been to many others who have 
wanted to write—fiction, poetry, songs! Send for 
Free copy today, and see for yourself just who 
recommends my work. Dr. Bunker (4), Joplin, Mo. 


UNHAPPY, WORRIED? Let me help you. Forty 
priceless years against every type of background 
have given me perspective and a discriminate ca- 
pacity for detached, unbiased judgment. Send 
complete details about You and Your prob em, with 
$1.00. My personal, confidential counsel will follow. 


Shelby Steger, 819 D, Angelica Street, St. Louis 
7, Mo. 
LOOK! THREE STORY PLOTS, $1.00! Stuart Cov- 


ington, Columbus, Miss. 


WRITERS! Earn $1 to $200 selling anecdotes, em- 
barrassing moments, children’s sayings, jokes, etc. 
Market list and instructions $1. H. Haug, 1913 
Rhodes, Arlington, Va. 


LET ME HANDLE YOUR CIPHER PROBLEMS in 
Stories. Can pass on cryptographic security; ad- 
v.se. Professional Cryptographer; confidential. Sub- 
mit ciphers for analysis. Huntington 80-06 Cham- 
plain, Chicago 19. 


GENTLEMAN OF LEISURE, 50, interested in phi- 





losophy, psychology, physiology, music, travel, 
writing, seeks unconventional, broadminded and 
cogenial male correspondents for friendly discus- 
sion of all problems of life. Washington-Baltimore 
area. Box W-1. 

SHORT PARAGRAPHS sell readily. Send 25c (or 
Defense Stamp) for markets and details. The 
Writers’ Service, Box 1355, Lubbock, Texas. 

LEARN SHORTHAND. Quick, easy, alphabet 

method. Complete instructions 35c. Jones, 1210 
Dudley, Utica, 3, N. Y. 
MAGAZINE INSTITUTE COURSE. Like new. 
Sells for $100.00. .Will include free, 20 copes 
various writer’s magazines, plus “Writing For 
Profit,” by Wilhelm. First $25.00 takes ll. 
JETHRO HAWES, Box 17, Barrington, R. 1. 

“PLOTTO AND KEY A-1.” $6.00. Edward G. 
Clemmer, 6046 Monroe Ave., Oakland 11, Calif. 

WANTED: Cheap ghost writers, typists. Theodore 


Dufur, Banning, Calif. 
WESTERN WIDOW whose three sons are all in mili- 


tary service would like to correspond with man or 
woman of simiiar interests—peopie, places, books, 
writing, gardening, dogs and cats, religon and 
philosophy; wholesome humorous living. P.O. Box 
1884, Fresno, Calif. 


“PICKING CHECKS from Newspapers and Maga- 
zines.” Inspirational, helpful Imstruct.ons, 25c. 
Ralph Underhili, Beebe, Arkansas. 


VITALITY COCKTAIL! Vibrant Vitality the suc- 


cessful writer’s essential need! Rich in .tamin 
E. Immediate results guaranteed! 25c. Gaskel 
Formula Foods, 85 Lancaster, Albany 6, N. Y. 
EARN money at home! Thousands do! “Home 
Worker Magazine” tells how. Sample, 25c. Size- 


more, Box 29, 4917 North Kostner, Chicago. 


GAG- WRITING, GAG-CARTOONING, Tips, Markets, 
read “THE CARTOONING WORLD.” '25c copy. 
Bill Porcelli, 1239 South California, Chicago. 


LIVE SUCCESSFULLY. As Consulting Psychologist 
I offer you practical advice, guidance, instruction, 
information, recommendat.ons. Fee within your 
means. Write in detail your interest, ambition, 
plan, problem, or difficulty, and receive full par- 
one Bang No obligation. Arthur R. Neveu, 251-D 
57th St., Brooklyn 20, N. Y. 
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YOUNG MAN, 23, non-formist, would like to colla- 
borate on “off-trail’” type of L:terature; fresh ideas; 
male or female; Chicago or vicinity. Box W-8. 


WANTED experienced young woman writer colla- 
laborator by successful professional man retiring 
soon, with book material. Have quiet apartment 
over four garages for living and working space. 
Give references, qualifications, age and ambitions. 
Southern California. Box W-2. 


BOOKS and articles for collectors, research work 
items for writers and readers. Write wants, Edu- 
cational Research, 1708 Cleveland Ave., Columbus 


3, Ohio. 


ROSICRUCIAN Secret Teachings are offered to those 
who seek to use them solely for the perfection of 
their inner faculties, and in the mastering of the 
daily obstacles of life; the International Organiza- 
tion of Rosicrucians w.ll be happy to receive the 
requests of those who believe that worthiness and ~ 
sincerity determine the right for one to have such 
wisdom; to them, a copy of “The Mastery of 
L.fe,” a fascinating book, will be given without 
price; let this book guide you to the conservative 
plan whereby you may widen your scope of Per- 
sonal Power. Simply address your letter to Scribe 
N.Z.B., AMORC Temple, Rosicrucian Park, San 
Jose, Californ.a. 


DICKINSON, BLAKE, DONNE minded. 


Seers, write 


one. Peterson, 3542 Carroil, Chicago. 
WANTED — Man correspondent, middleaged, who 
likes fishing, writing, and quiet country Lfe. 
Box W-6. 





NEED CASH WHILE WAITING TO “CLICK”? The 


National Mail Order Guild will show you where 
and how to get it, in a spare-time mail order 
business of your own. Full information wi'hout 
obligation. Edward P. Graham, 1125 Real Estate 
Trust Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

NEED PRINTING? Request quotat’ons, stating 
quantity. Distinctive work, reasonable prices. 


Herald Printers, Albany, Wisc. 


VOCATIONAL Testing and analysis. Sincere per- 
sonal attenton. Write for information. Personal 
Counseling Service, 1085D, Monadnock Building, 
San Francisco 5, Calif. 





MONEY MAKING IDEAS, 5 Volumes of Money 
Making Business Starters $1, Single Volume 25c. 
Ed Burke, 1345-B Robson, Vancouver, Canada. 


ATTRACTIVE YOUNG LADY, aspiring writer, 
would like to make friends with either sex be- 
tween ages 20-60. Box W-5. 





BE INDEPENDENT. Start 
service. Details 25 cents. 
Beach, Florida. 


clipping 
Coronado 


a newspaper 


L. Mae Burt, 





JUST OUT! CARTOONISTS & GAG WRITERS 
MAGAZINES! Full of Cartoon News, Lessons on 
Cartoon.ng, Cartoon Business Plans, Hints, Mar- 
kets, Etc. A “MUST” for all Cartoonists and Gag 
Writers. RUSH 25c Coin for Latest issue Post- 
paid. Hartman Studio, 2438 W. St. Lincoln 3, 
Nebr. 





DESIRE CORRESPONDENCE with Amazons under 
30. Frank Day, 812 Bloomfield St., Hoboken, N. J. 








ATTENTION!?! 


re-writing, Ghost-writing 


WRITERS!?! 


We specialize in the criticism, 
and marketing of short stories, novels and various types 
of book length manuscripts. Original sermons and 
speeches prepared accord ng to specifica'ions. Printed lec- 
tures, sermons and outl nes also_ furnished Liter iry 
courses. FREE marketing advice. Request free circular. 


CONTINENTAL WRITERS' AND SPEAKERS’ BUREAU 
210 Fifth Ave., Dept, W.D., New Yo.k, N. Y. 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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WRITER’S MARKET 














First Class Magazines 


Esqnire, 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


11, Illinois. Arnold Gingrich, Editor. I d 
monthly; 50c a copy; $5.00 a year. “We us 
fiction, 1500 to 3500 words. Seldom use photo- 
graphs or poetry. Report in two weeks. Pay 


ment on accept 
Sunshi g . 
Litchfield, Illinois. H. 
tor. Issued monthly; 1: 
“We use " 
plot, wholesome conclusion. Must have a grij 
ping climax. Fact or fiction, not exceeding 15 
words. No photogra] 





stories with a heart-th 


yhs or poetry. Report in 





15 days. Payn is 5c a word for material 
used, maximum $50.00 per story, if written suffi- 
ciently well to make re-writing unnecessary. I! 


necessary to re-write, 2’%2c a word.’ 
Women’s Magazines 


521 Fifth Aver New York City 17. 


She, » 
Editor. Issu 








Bryna_ Ivens, d monthly; 25c : 
copy; $3.00 a year. “We use articles with specific 
feminine appeal. Also one good piece of fictio1 
per issue up to 4000 words. We buy phot 
graphs and poetry. Report in two to thr 
weeks. Payment is Ic to l¥%acaw rd, 60 days 


from acceptance.” 


Pet Magazines 


Kennel Crier, Babylon, New York. C. 
ton Walter, Editor. A newspaper. Issued semi- 
monthly (monthly for the duration); 15c 
copy; $1.50 a year. “We can uss 
facts such as heroic deeds 
odd facts, etc. 
pings or other 
month. Pay 
for cartoons. 








documented by newspaper cli 





Report in one 
1 word and $5.00 





Pulp Magazines 

Astounding Science-Fiction, 122 E. 42nd 
Street, New York City 17. Ji 
Jr., Editor. Issued monthly ; 
a year. “We use science fiction 
from 4000 to 50,000 words. Also science articles 
by technicians employed in the field discussed 
Editor should be consulted on articles. Buy 











Report in two weeks. 
Payment is 1¥2c a word and up, on acceptance.” 
205 E. 42nd Street, New York 
r, Editor; Alden H. 
Issued monthly ; 
tories up to 5000 


photographs with articles. 


7, 








W 000 words, novels up 
to d lievable h:ve stur.cs 
of today; any setting. Also poetry. Report 
within one week. Good rates, on acceptance.” 





Northwest Romances, 670 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City 19. Jack O’Sullivan, Editor. Issued 
a copy; 80c a year. “‘We use 


quarterly; 20c 





lusty romance-adventure yarns of the Yukon, 
Arctic, Hudson Bay. Whaling, mining, logging, 
fishing fleets, etc. Short stories from 3000 to 
< J words, novel ttes trom 10,000 to 15,000 
words, novels from 16,000 to 30,000 words. 
Query first on novel-length yarns. Also use 
3000 to 5000 word factual stuff about Arctic 

nhunts, N. W. Mounted Police, mystery ships, 

10us mines, mysteries of the Northlands. Also 


query first on these articles. No photographs or 








etry. Report in two weeks. Payment is Ic a 
ict vP bat Lid 
#3, 949 ison Avenue, New 
nny Ellsworth, Editor. Issued 
copy; $3.00 a year. “We use 


shorts up to 6000 words, novelettes from 10,000 
words. 


000 words, and novels of 25,000 


) 
Serials, 40,000 to 45,000 words in four parts, 
are usually arranged for. Also use fact articles 
on the West up to 3000 words, which must have 


color and incident. Do not buy photographs 
and rarely buy poetry. Report in two weeks to 
one month. Payment is lec a word and up, on 





Syndicates 





Atlantic © Pacific Feature 

2222, Hollywood 28, California. Jack Parker, 
Managing Editor for North America. ‘We use 
5x7 and 8x 10 nude photos for overseas release, 
5x7 and 8x10 city life and human interest 
photos. No war photos of any kind. Return 
postage must be enclosed with all photos sub- 
mitted. Report within 30 days. Payment is ac- 
cording to value to us and is made at time of 
sale to us.’ 


Syndicate, Box 











| 
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Exclusive Features Syndicate, 900 Statler 
Office Building, Boston 16, Massachusetts. 
Maurice Goldsmith, Editor. “We use fact fea- 
tures dealing with Vitamins, Nutrition, Foods, 
Public Health. Also want material in these fields 
suitable for chapters in forthcoming Nutrition 
Omnibus project. Report in four to five weeks. 
Payment is by arrangement with author.” 

Film City Syndicate, 531 W. Manchester 
Avenue, Los Angeles, California. William J. 
Burton, Editor. “We use 8x10 glossy prints: 
semi-news, prominent people, aviation, cheese- 
cake and nudes. Report in two weeks. Payment 
on 50-50 basis, first of month following publi- 
cation.” 

Footnotes, Box 487, La Jolla, California. Em- 
mons Blake, Editor. “We use human interest 
features, 750 to 1000 words. ‘Character’ word 
pictures. No photographs or poetry. Report in 
two weeks. Payment on publication.” 

Ewing Galloway, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City 17. “We buy photographs, but no 
other material. Payment is $5.00 and up.” 

Inter-American Features, Jenkintown, Penn- 
Herbert C. Lanks, Editor. “We buy 
photographs and photographic essays, but no 
other material. Can use Kodachromes. Pay- 
ment depends upon quality.” 

Keystone View Company of New York, Inc 
219 E. 44th Street, New York City 17. E. P. 


sylvania. 





COMPLIMENT OF THE 
MONTH: “I am practically 
stunned," writes Ann T. Smi.h 
of Massachusetts, whose first 
book | have just placed. Watch 
for HANGED MAN'S HAND 
—an unusual psychological 
thriller, and watch this au- 
thor, who is going places. 

And from another coming 
author, F. S. Dickinson of Can- 
ada, ''l feel | have made so much progress since | have been 
in touch with you, that | feel a little further contact with 
you will get me going. A year ago | could not even have 
started on any kind of a novel. You have the faculty of 
handing a wallop and strange to say, | like it." 

LATEST NEWS: Another encouraging report as we go to 
press—initial sale of a new mystery by a west coast client 
over 5,000. 

LATEST CALLS: One of our latest textbook publishers is 
greatly expanding his new general trade book department. 
Particular interest is in non-fiction books. Query me about 
your ideas. 

YOU AND THIS BOOK MARKET: Through the years | have 
placed more first novels, and first non-fiction books than | 
can keep track of . | am receiving so many calls that | 
can't list them here—but I'll be glad to see your book 
lengths (mystery, straight novel or non-fiction). 

The work of my authors appears on the list of such houses 
as DUTTON, DODD-MEAD, APPLETON, DOUB! EDAY- 
DORAN, VANGUARD, FUNK & WAGNALLS, SIMON & 
SCHUSTER, LONGMANS-GREEN, DAVID McKAY, MOR- 
ROW, PHOENIX, ARCADIA, GREENBERG, and many 





others. | shall be glad to discuss your book project; (com- 
plete or In outline form) at no obligation to you. 
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Build-Up...Then the Companion? 


And now Karen Van Lissel of lowa, hits 
top slick—The COMPANION. 

Sometime ago this writer came to me— 
and | learned about her interesting back- 
ground. .On the basis of that background 
| got her one as:ignment after another; a 
series of pieces at 5c a word. And now, 
on a special call from the COMPANION, 
| decided the time was ripe for the top 
markets — and she has clicked. 


| have always said it: In your own life, in your 
own background, there is more story and article 
material than you dream of — material that ony you 
can use. My clients, from the moment they start 
working with me, learn how to use what they have. 
And in the week we go to press this system of mine 
has paid out nicely, with checks, in addition to those 
| have mentioned, of $35), $2-0, $150, $1CO, and 
many other eye openers. 

“Thank you, for your most welcome and exciting 
news ... Your generous assistance in revising and 
selling this story,"’ writes Mu iel Lynch of Connecti- 
cut, whose first sale came through in just about a 
month. She sent me a story on May 8th, I re- 
turned it for revision on May 14th, | got the new 
version on May 28th, and on June 8th | sold it— 
5800 words for $174. 


WHERE YOU COME IN 


TELL ME ABOUT YOURSELF when you send me your 
manuscript—as my selling authors did. Let me show 
you the marketable material in your own background. 
Once | decide where your true tal<nt lies, we go ofown 
—which is why | have made sales for my writers to the 
SATURDAY EVENING POS7, COLLIER'S, ESQUIRE, 
WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION, AMERICA, THIS WEEK 
and other top outfits, plus, of course, the pulps, the 
con‘essions, the fe:ture and the spe iali.ed markets. 


My sales commission is 10%. After | make a couple of 
sales for you, | drop all fecs. My rates for personal 
detailed analysis, s ggested | revi- 





sion, and experienced marketing of 
your manuscripts are: $1! per thou- 
sand words for the first 3,000 of any 
script; 50c per thousand words there- 
after. Poems, $! each. Remember 
that my work with thousands of au- 
thors has mad2 every one of your 
writing difficulties familiar to me. 
Send me your best manuscripts now 
and be sure to tell me a: out yours. |f.* 
*My Zone Number is 17. 


PLAYS 


Your play may be 
published, or pro- 
duced, or both. If 
you have a flay 
completed or in 


outline form, 
write me. : 











A. L. FIERST 


Literary Agent 
. 545 Fifth Avenue New York 
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Van Loon, Editor. “We use original negatives 
on wide variety of subjects. Submit prints; 
special price for photos where you have signed 
releases from persons pictured.” 

King Editors’ Features, 102 
East Orange, New Jersey. “We 
merchandising of universal application to all 
types of retailers—1 to 12 articles of 600 to 1500 
words each. Royalty basis.” 

North American Newspaper Alliance, 
West 43rd Street, New York City 18. 
Joubert-Celliers, Editor. Daily file to 
U. Ss. South 
Europe. 
market for 


Hillyer Street, 
use articles on 


leading 
newspapers, also to America and 

“We use no fiction. We are in the 
first suitable fo. 


class non-fiction 









feature and editorial ges of the best news- 
papers. Only the highest quality ma 1 w 
be considered, and only where there is dis 


with feature de- 





tinct news value in the story, 


velopment. The story must be slanted for n 
papers, must be self-explanatory, factual an 
well condensed. It must add measurably to th 
public’s information or understanding of 
subject. We are not easy to pl but have a 
constant demand, a wide market. Where opi: 


given, we should be advised for publi 
itions to comment 


ions are 
cation of the author’s qua 
on specialized subjects. 

within 800 words if possible. 





should 





be exclusive to be considered at all. No photo- 
graphs or poetry. Report usually within a week 
Payment varies considerably in keeping with 
the merit, is fair but not high; $25 per articl 
is a good average. Payment is made on dis 


tribution to our papers.” 

Overseas News Agency, 101 Park Avenue. 
New York City 17. H. Wishengrad, Edito1 
“We use any. articles of broad, international in- 
terest and significance, 1000 to 1500 
Also photographs if striking and exclusive and 


words 





related to big news. No fiction. Report ir 
about a week. Payment is open and is made o1 
release.” 


Trade Journals 
Wash- 


Issued 
“We use 
of good 


American Paint and Oil Dealer, 3713 
ington Ave., St. Louis 8, Missouri. 
monthly, except July and December. 
articles, 1000 to 2000 words, telling 
merchandising and sales policies, store layouts, 
window displays, etc., by paint stores or hard- 
ware, lumber and other types of stores selling 
paint. Must be accompanied by photographs 
Report in 30 days. Payment is lc a word.” 

The Commercial Photographer, 520 Caxton 
Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. “We use articles 
(not fillers), 1000 to 2000 words, dealing with 
specific commercial photographers and th 
methods of conducting business. Payment 
34c a word, on acceptance.” 

The Gregg Writer, 270 Madison Avenue, 
New York City 16. John Robert Gregg, Editcr. 
Issued monthly, except July and August; 15c 






DIGEST 


articles of in- 
workers and 
I~; success 


a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use 
$ and office 








tO commercial students in tra 











st secretaries who have made good 
or ho have started via the shorthand 
! 900 to 2000 words. Also news 
items and lating to stenographic work. 
Manuscripts should b ddressed to the Asso- 
Editor, Me 1 Brown. Report in 2 to 

8 weeks. Payment is 1 word, on publication.” 
Mining an Me ] 9 39th Street, 





and Edward 
ied 1 y; 50c a copy; 
nbers of Ame1 


New York City 18. A. B. 


H. Robie, E 










ican Insti- 
Metallurgical Engineers. 


articles in mining and 
1 occasionally photo- 
No payment.” 





a month. 
©. 47th Street, New York 
holas deVore, Editor. Issued 
Sc a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use 
articles on musical subjects and photo- 
i y. Nature of mag- 
eminent 
month. 





g aphs, and occasionally poe 


} 


Drings 


etr 
from 
sical authorities. Report in 


‘Oo p nent 


contributions most 


about a 


World, 59 E. 
Illinois. Harry E. 
irector. Issued monthly; 
a year. “We use articles that 
to some phase of pulp and 
Photographs are bought 


J > 
ry ana Paper 


ago J 





operation. 





as part of manuscript, but seldom 
Prompt reports. Query as to pay- 
ent.” 
The Professional Photographer, 520 Caxton 


suilding, Cleveland 15, Ohio.,‘‘We use articles 
concerning photographers who do portrait pho- 
tography. Payment is 34c a word, on accept- 
ance. 

Western Canner and Packer, 121 Second 
Street, San Francisco 5, California. E. B. Stark, 
ditor. Issued monthly; 35c a $3.00 a 
year. ‘“‘We ally buy feature article, with 
pix, about canning, freezing, drying or glass- 
packing of food products in 11 western states 
and Hawaii. Not over 1500 words. Report in 
0 days. Payment is 40c an inch, on publica- 





copy ; 


occasionzé 








The Wooden Barrel, 408 Olive Street, St. 
Louis 2, Missouri. F. P. Hankerson, Editor. 
Issued monthly; free. ‘We use articles on the 
use of wooden barrels and kegs in various in- 
These articles may contain a history 
of the company, descriptive of the manufactur- 


ing process, and mention of their use of wooden 
articles on 


dustries. 


Also interested ir 
any subject that would interest manufacturers. 
We buy orous poetry, but 
rarely use fiction unless unusual story with back- 
ground of cooperage or wooden barrels. Report 
in a month. Payment is lc a word and from 
$2 to $6 for photos.” 


barrels. general 





photographs and h 


] 
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of over a score of publishers’ book 


After @ conscientious surve 
EST recommends the following books 


catalogues, WRITER’S DI 


in- 
ess 


to its readers. 
authoritative. 


All books selected make interesting reading and are 
All are sold on a money-back guarantee. 
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nd GRAMMAR AND REFERENCE JUVENILE WRITING | MARKETING MANUSCRIPT 
WS Get It Right : $3.50 | Juvenile Story Writing 2.00 Ww Market....... 3.00 
s john. Opdvck Robin ie Sart ete 
: Write It Right : .... 1,00} My Juvenile Success Secrets 2.00 | 1945 Universal Photo Almanac. . 1.50 
o~ Ambrose Bierce Writin rie Fong cena - 2.09 | Writers 1945 Year Book 50 
: e Juvenile § y 
fo English Grammar Simplified 1.25 . y — “Hall an 
James C. Fernal mig MISCELLANEOUS 
t Soule’ » Syesayas eS le He SONG WRITING : ‘a po y 2.00 
“2 Don’t Say It - The Art of S Writing 1.00 | Let's Write out You........ 2: 
‘d John B. Opdycke — Waa oo Waite & Song . 1.00 i sag Carson + 
rs Desk Standard Dict 50 aoe DE yao iction : 
2 Deck Standort Dictionary. ..... | SHORT STORY WRITING dined ie Rode pe 
i Law of Copyright and Pea Stories You Can Sell 3.00 tor pe y Oe 
S. Property aurence D’Orsay R 1 Ronil 2.00 
d H. G. Ball Writing ag ge — 2.50 on % * Jean 
E Protection of Literary Property. 3.75 Valter S. Campbell ) 
« Mie taaes How to Revise Your Own Stories 1.25] Tal & a Woodford Hee 
anne Howiton iano to Write 1.00 
k POETRY PRIZE CONTESTS Lina 4 Hubbard os 
d Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary 3.00] How to Prepare Mss, and ™ E ae ‘d Silvers ; 
Clement Wood Contest Entries 35 “4 . 
C > ; P My Last Million Readers 3.00 
Art and Technique of Writin Prize Contests—How to Win Jauvreau 
; Poetry ‘ . : hionang : 2.50 Narrative Technique 2.50 
" Gloueus Wood aoe | Gold _ 60 Thomas H. Uzzell 
t Complete Rhyming Dictionary . 2.00 ston Keng The Profit in Wales ; 3.00 
Clement Wood at 7 0 Laurence D’Orsay 
BOOKS ON SLANG 
Ge : Mak: 1.00 
First Principles of Verse..... 2.00] Dictionary of Service Slang 1.00 = gp eedy ety 1 ae 
ee Perk Kendall The Art of Useful Writing 2.00 
Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary 1.75] Underworld and Prison Slang 1.00 Walter B. Pitkin 
. Walker Hash House Lingo 50 | Writers—Here’s How 1.00 
How to Revise Your Own Poems 1.25] Western Words 3.00 Mildred 1. Reid 
nne Hamilton Ramon F, Adams seen | ee. 2.00 
Verse W ; Mildred I. Reid 
ee 1.50 BOOKS ON HUMOR Writers—Make It. Sell 2.00 
The Gag Builder 1.25 ildred 1. Reid 





The Seven Principles of Poetry . 2.50 
Anne Hamilton 


Don Ulsh 


om... Writing and Editing. . 3.25 


The an of Cartooning 1.00 wa — g or erse ans 
are ' chuck Thorndike Sellin at You Write . 
PLAYWRITING The Secrets of Cartooning 1.00 y Sete — 
Technique of Screenplay Writing 3.5( : Chuck Thorndike bee | — in ‘5 
Eugene Vale Comics and Their Creators 2.75 — we 
low to Welte 0 Play 2.51 Martin Sheridan Teiaiyes of Fiction Writing 1.75 
aah Pong "| Making Laughs P age: 
or oe "C. W. LaRoe” 1.00] The Writing of Fiction 5.00 
Write That Play : . 3.00] Thesaurus of Humor 2.00 Arthur S. Hoffman 


Kenneth T. Rowe 


RADIO WRITING 


ARTICLE WRITING 





Making Manuscripts Salable.... 2.00 
Walter Des Marais 


Modern Criminal Investigation. . 3.00 





‘usiness P: Writ . 
Radio Dictionary .............. 50] “Pauline & Wilfried Redmond” Say ase 
eonard Lewis Yeltine and “ling Special Profitable Publicity F big 2.50 
Gateway to Radio ............. 2.50] Feature Articles Hoa ase 
First and Erskine Helen M. Patterson yd MB pia J 
D ‘Vritine the Magazine Article 1.5° gpd es ing 
vs and Dont’s of Radio 20 Pi csles Carenn Putting “‘It i the Column 3.00 
riting ae, . . oe Ben Ani 
Ralph Rogers ve 2 ~ ee 3.25 | Writing Novels to, Sel 2.50 
Radio Writing Se oak: Wa Fetes . aurence D’Orsay 
Max Wylie hats Rion Writing 2.7 Why Write A Novel .300 
More By Corwin............... $.00| The Magazine Article .300 Jock W oodford 
Norman Corwin Robert Crawford How to W rite for Money 1.50 
Ww it Non-Fiction 3.00 Jack Woodford 
PLOT CONSTRUCTION alter S. Campbell The Best From Yank . 3.50 


Analysis of the Short Short Story 1.00 


Plotto = ee 
Wm. Wallace Cook 


Plots and Personalities..... 1.75 
J. E. Downey & E. H. ‘Slosson 


paral 2.00 


. .25.00 


36 Suneadte Situations . 
Georges Polti 


Plotting—How to Have a Brain 


ild 
Jack Woodford — 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 


Gentlemen: 


For which I enclose 


Name 


22 E. 12th St., 
Please send me the following books prepaid. 


Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Writers: Let’s Plot - ‘eaere: a 
Mildred 1. Reid Address 
101 Plots Used and Abused 1,25 
James Young City State 
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YOU CAN WIN! a 
* addr 
Shepherd Students are America’s Biggest . 
Winners in Prize Contests! You, too, can cash B WV a W 
in on Contests when you learn the Secrets of | | : 
Winning! Inexpensive Course! Write NOW acti\ 
for a FREE copy of the “SHEPHERD CON- | Wrri 
FIDENTIAL CONTEST BULLETIN,” filled 
with Prize Offers, Winning Tips and Winning By LEO SHULL 
Entries. Ros 
SHEPHERD SCHOOL . 
D 
Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street S WE write this, two million people Be 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. have packed themselves into Times ak 
==> = Square and are now shrieking their to 
PROMPT TYPING SERVICE heads off at our V-J triumph. Nothing so fe 
PICA TYPE dramatic has been seen before. From ir 
inniineieiih stcadsineds cle MOE Geeta, comms ang | Jamposts on the stem hang effigies of Tojo hi 
—~ ripis,in correct style with flaw- | and Hirohito; stores fronts have been h: 
oa boarded up to withstand pressure from fi 
Des Moines 12, lowa | =the crowds which mill about, the soldiers ALL 
and sailors hunt down girls to kiss. Snake T 
ees TO — AND aged lines of cheering youngsters go winding up gi 
rite and sell Short Items kes, experiences, house- ahs : " 
hold hints, etc. No long training needed. Polished style and down Broadway which has been shut gi 
and complicated technical knowledge not necessary Big rer - 2 . . 
revised course shows how, with examples: list of over 150 off from motor traffic. No celebration has e 
Semel. Ase cllekantine Guild non onan ever had such excitment and ferver. d 
other helps available. Particulars on various services free, A new era is upon us and the people tc 
Will Heideman, Dept. D., 211 S. Valley, New Ulm, Minn. : os . i 
are giving it a proper debut. iC 
* * x“ S( 
’ 
FM IS TOMORROW'S JOB PROVIDER! | a Cu 
A new radio world is born! Frequency Modu- Suddenly, without warning, though it is A 
lation opens up vast new frontiers for trained still hot summer, our theatres in New York b 
radio writers. Thousands will be needed to} have become a scarcity problem. Though 
staff the numerable new stations FM will make ’ a age } Vv 
possible. Complete, thorough training is} ‘the season hasn’t even actually begun, pro- 
necessary. ducers find they can’t book houses. Of i 
PREPARE TODAY the 35 houses, five have been leased to ai 
. ‘ 
a : movies or torn down. 
for a permanent position, a profitable career in pth * : : a2 = h 
RADIO WRITING. Don't wait! Get com- Eighteen of the remaining 30 are tenant- 7 
plete professional trainirg at home in your ing holdover shows from last season. This ‘ 
> time. After ~w short weeks of study ? : f 
spare time. After a few short week f tudy, leaves 12 theatres available for booking. If 
submit your correctly prepared p ograms for é c € 
sale to sponsors. Many students sell while the first dozen shows have the usual suc- ‘ 
training. cess, it means there will hardly be a half- ; 
ENROLL NOW for THE COURSE THAT | dozen houses for new plays. 
REALLY TEACHES and learn to write re wee: re ‘ BIL 
every type of program on the air. We train This is the frustrating plight which faces ?, 
you HOW to write to sell. playwrights in this noble year of 1945. 
To know why Frequency Modulation is of Obviously it is a time for members of 
ae . ‘ » to ¥v . jay , ; : ° 
too oant of Aaa TALENT Reyne d for your! the theatre to launch some action for the 
To know why TODAY’S STUDENTS ARE building of new houses. This preposterous 
TOMORROW'S hoa igh en A gg situation simply cannot continue. Yet the 
allt — a wr © drama departments of our erstwhile news- 
i a yapers and magazines still confine them- : 
DON’T DELAY! BE READY FOR YOUR FM JOB! { <P "isin gol Al 
selves to chatty interviews with glamour : 
RADIOZ ting INSTITUTE stars’ poodles, philosophy on dressing rooms : 
= and such tripe. Why don’t playwrights 
Studio F, Radio Center—Hollywood 28, Calif. : ? ae : is ; | 
write the Dramatist Guild in New York 
Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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to do something about this problem? The 
address is 6 East 39th St., N. Y. C. 
* * + 
We continue with the list of currently 
active producers, which we began in 
WriTer’s Dicest several months ago. 
* * * 

Rosert Reup, 11 West 42nd St. 

Mr. Reud produces in association with 
Dr. Paul Czinner (husband of Elizabeth 
Bergner) and J. J. Leventhal. He does 
about 2 shows a year. He is receptive 
to almost any type of script, but pre- 
fers a play with a strong part for a lead- 
ing lady of star proportions. In the past he 
has imported Hollywood names who 
have begun slipping in their movie 
firmament. 

ALLAN Rossins, 12 West 72nd St., NYC 
This new and energetic producer is a 
go-getter. He sticks with a play till he 
gets a production. He manages to inter- 
est famous B’way producers to co-pro- 
duce with him; they lend their resources 
to the show, which is always a better 
idea than having to do everything from 
scratch yourself. 

CuarLes Ropcers, 226 W. 47th St. NYC 
A pretty shrewd operator. He buys a 
book which has had a big sale, hires 
writers to turn it into a play, then rounds 
up directors and financiers on the 
strength of the books success. 

XICHARD RopceErs, 1270 6th Ave., NYC. 
Mr. Rodgers is associated with Oscar 
Hammerstein, 2nd. They write shows 
themselves and they produce other writ- 
ers’ shows. They are continually read- 
ing scripts. At present they have a 
couple under option. 

Bitty Rose, 235 West 46th St., NYC. 
One of the most famous of our B’way 
producers. Every show of his has some- 
thing unique about it. There is no pat- 
tern to his productions. He operates his 
famous niteclub too, The Diamond 
Horseshoe, and has plenty of money to 
spend on new productions. 

At Rosen, 55 West 42nd St., NYC. 

For some 15 years Mr. Rosen was a 
manager for MGM’s Loew’s Theatre 
enterprises. He divorced himself from 
this lucrative occupation and has turned 
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SONGWRITERS 


If you have ambitions to be- 
come a successful songwriter, 


INVESTIGATE OUR OFFER 
NOW!!! 
This is What We Offer 


1. A well known Hollywood composer will write 
the melody for your song poem or lyric. 

2. We furnish you with manuscript lead sheet 
copies and professional recordings of your 
song. 

3. We give you full cooperation and intelligent 
guidance in the exploitation of your song. 

4. Free examination of all song material. 

Our staff includes top notch arrangers and 

talented writers who have already received na- 

tional recognition for their outstanding musical 
arrangements and for the songs they have writ- 
ten. They are all well known for their work in 

Hollywood Motion Picture Studios and on the 

radio. Our many satisfied clients are proof of 

the excellence of our service. 

Send your song material today for FREE EX- 

AMINATION or write for full details. Do it 

NOW!I! 


CINEMA SONG COMPANY 
Dept. L-8 P. O. Box 670 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 











ANALYZE HANDWRITING 


Qualify for Certified Grapho-Analyst Degree. 
Earn up to $100 weekly, up to $1 hourly 
spare time, in new uncrowded profession 
. . « Graduates in employment and credit 
fields, police departments. courts, and in 
private practice as Persoral Problem and 
3,000 word test les- 





Vocational Counselors. it 
son and illustrated GRAPHO-ANALYST Free- 


ADDRESS A.1.G.A., INC., ELE) JOPLIN, MO. 


MANUSCRIPTS -| 


Neatly and Accurately Typed with 
Minor Editing. 
Fifty Cents Per Thousand Words 


WINEY LANDIS 
1365 Kennedy St., N. W., Washington, D. C, 














HOW TO WRITE /* PROFIT 


Never were editors more eager to buy stories. If yours 
are not selling or paying enough, you may simply lack 
technique or the ability to put human interest in your 
work. Technique and human interest are the unique fea- 
tures of Palmer training—which for twenty-five years has 
helped hundreds of new as well as established writers find 
the most direct road to recognition and profit. Endorsed 
by Rupert Hughes, Gertrude Atherton, Ruth Comfort 
Mitchell. Katharine Newlin Burt said “‘I’d have started 
ten years sooner . . . but there was no Palmer Institute 
then.” To find out how Palmer can help you, send for 
free illustrated booklet. Write today. 


PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
6362 Hollywood Blud., Hollywood 28, Calif. Dept. CA95 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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REJECTION SLIPS 


Don’t bother the publicity writer. Turn out news 
releases, pamphlets, and handle campaigns. Collect 
in cash, 

My 20 years experien 
writer and | cist is a 
perhaps the c r 
mail course 
course is down-to-ez 
to earn money and t 
fied publicist 

Send for Free Pamphlet, “PUBLICITY IS PROFIT- 
ABLE.” No obligation. 


STREAMLINED PUBLICITY COURSE 
Frank C. Sullivan—Dept. D 
1130 Sacramento St., 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


neatly, accurately and promptly. Minor errors 


paperman, editor, 
hrough what is 








San Francisco 8, Cal:f. 











corrected. 40c a thousand, Carbon copy free. 


ETHEL J. GREAVES 


Box 243, Chester, W. Va. 











WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 
is easy, profitable and pleasant The largest market open 
to beginning writers, and the only one where you can EARN 
AS YOU LEARN! One of ates sold $141 worth 
of stories and articles in 





d l My special course of 
instruction in WRITING FOR THE JUVENILE MAGAZINES 
teaches everything it is necessary to know. Write for terms 


Mention Writer's Digest 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23 GREEN STREET ==——_—«WOLLASTON 70, MASS. 


WRITERS OF SONG POEMS 


Our six step plan is the most complete ever 
offered to new writers. This is what we will 
do for you: 


(1) Upon acceptance of your poem, our com- 
posing staff, headed by the composer of the 
great hit, “Dream a Little Dream of Me,” will 
set it to a fitting melody. 

(2) When the song is complete, a lead sheet 
is sent to Washington to be copyrighted in 
your name at our expense. This copyr ght is 
sent to you direct from Wash.ngton and pro- 
tects your song for 28 years. 











(3) You receive a melody line sheet for your 
own purposes. 

(4) You receive a professional vocal and piano 
recording of your song. 

(5) Your song will be sung by a professional 
on our radio program, “The Song Showcase.” 
(6) Important song publishers in Hollywood 
are notified in advance and requested to tune 
into the radio debut of your song. The cost 
for this complete professional service is only 
$40.00, payable either in cash or on terms. 
Send your song poem today for Free Exam- 
ination or write for free illustrated booklet. 
Do it today. 


SGREENLAND RECORDERS 


Hollywood 28, California 











his attention to the legit. He has one 
or two plays under option, but is reading 
new ones all the time. 

GreorcE Ross, 152 West 42nd St., NYC. 
As we’ve mentioned before, Mr. Ross 
was once a columnist for the World 
Telegram. He is now in the press agent 
business, with his wife. He co-produced 
one show last season and aims to do an- 
other one this year. 

Lee Sasinson, 1430 Broadway, NYC. 
He produced “Trio,” the controversial 
play which was closed by New York’s 
unofficial censor (who will not be re- 
appointed after this coming election in 
November). Sabinson is a veteran of 
the recent Spanish War against Franco. 
He fought on the loyalist side. He likes 
serious plays with a message. 

Victor Samrock, 630 Fifth Ave., NYC. 
Mr. Samrock is a bright young man who 
would like to launch his producing ca- 
reer with a knockout comment on our 
social problems. He is a business man 
for the Playwrights Co. Always on the 
lookout for a script. 

Sam ScHLESINGER, 119 West 57th St, 

NYC. 
He has as many ideas on raising money 
as a charity campaign manager, and he 
should, for he has been campaign man- 
ager for many New York charities. But 
he prefers producing plays—if he could 
only find a very good one. He, too, pre- 
fers a script with social consciousness. 

Jory, ScHENKER, 510 West 110th St., NYC. 
Mr. Schenker must drop several thou- 
sand each year on options which he buys 
and later lapses. No special preferences 
on type of play as far as we know. 

Horace Scumip.app, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 

NYC. 
Has unlimited financial resources. Has 
backed many plays in the past. Is pro- 
ducing one now which is in rehearsal, 
but still reading scripts. 

Gus ScuirMer, Jr., 3 East 43rd St., NYC. 
We've written about this young son of 
the famous music publisher. He opened 
his own summer theatre and has pro- 
duced A-1 shows there. As we write 
this, Clare Boothe Luce, our reactionary 
congress lady is making the critics groan 
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in her portrayal of that questionable 
epic, “Candida” Mr. Schirmer is 
looking for new plays to introduce. He 
seems to have an inexhaustible supply of 
stars for his productions, 

MauricE ScHwartTz, 66 Second Avenue, 
NYC. 


This famous actor-producer is doing five 


Yiddish shows this season. He has a 
resident stock company of fine Jewish 
actors. He will present new Yiddish 


plays. He stars in his own productions. 

Oscar Sern, 1270 Sixth Ave., NYC. 
Now producing a play which will be 
directed by Harold Clurman, famous 
Group Theatre impressario. (His book 
about the Group Theatre, “The Fervent 
Years” is worth your reading; $3.50 a 
copy) Mr. Serlin options many plays 
each year. Pays fat option fees, too. 

IRviNG SuHapiro, 1270 Sixth Ave., NYC. 
He has bought as many as 3 plays in one 
month. A new young man on the Broad- 
way scene. Hasn’t produced any plays 
as yet. 

Hatt SHELTON, 146 West 46th St., NYC. 
Another new producer. He is launching 
one show; has another one optioned. 

HERMAN SHUMLIN, 229 West 42nd St., 
NYC. 

One of the 20 big-timers in the pro- 
duction field. He did “Watch the 
Rhine,” etc. Does serious plays 
with serious comment on the American 


on 


scene. 

Max Srecet, 246 West 44th St., NYC. 
He is John Golden’s assistant. An- 
nounced he would branch out as a pro- 
ducer on his own this season. Reading 
new plays. 

Messrs. SHUBERT, 234 West 44th St., 

NYC. 

These gold dust twins are too well 

known to require biographing. They 

read innumerable plays. They have in- 
numerable volunteer playreaders, direc- 
tors and henchmen. It can be said with- 
out fear of pleasure that they have never 
produced an important play in their 
lives and they probably dare you to force 
them to. Their business janitoring 
the 30 or more theatres they operate; 
shut off the heat in the middle of Act 
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WILL YOU SEND US 
YOUR LAST 
REJECTED 
MANUSCRIPT? 


HE very next time you receive a rejected 

manuscript send it to us. Find out why 
your manuscript was rejected. Certainly there 
was a reason. It wasn’t sent back for fun. 


We will carefully read your manuscript and 
tell you point blank why your script was re- 
turned, where its greatest fault lies, where it 
must be changed, where it may be sold, and 
how it can be bettered. You will find our 
criticism constructive, friendly, honest, and 
eminently satisfactory. 


For over a decade the Criticism Department 
of WRITER’S DIGEST has been our most 
important division. It’s our business to help 
writers sell. We know the current magazine 
market trends and we know how to make you 
understand where your faults are and how to 
correct them. 


If you have never before patronized the 
Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST, do so this month. Send us your manu- 
script, and, if you wish, the rejection slip of 
your last magazine to which you sent it. Our 
fees are most reasonable. We guarantee satis- 
faction. Most of our criticism checks are made 
out for less than ten dollars, a small sum to 
find out information that may prove invalu- 
able to you. 


Possibly we can re-route your talents for 
you, and direct your literary energies to a 
different type of work. The commercial lit- 
erary field is so broad that a talented failure 
at articles may prove a famous success at 
novels. We are interested in your own indi- 
vidual problem. Let us help you to a firm 
literary success. Write TODAY. 





The rates for a complete constructive 
criticism, revision suggestions and specific 
market information about your own indi- 
vidual manuscripts are: $1 for each 1000 
words. Thus, the fee for criticizing 5,000 
words is $5. After 5,000 words, the fee is 
60c for each additional thousand words. 
Verse four cents the line; minimum, $1.00. 


Free report on novels. 





Criticism Department 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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AN entirely new work by the famed | 

editorial staff of Webster's New In- |} 

Second Edition. 4 
biog- f 


ternational Dictionary, 
Contains more than 40,060 concise 3. 
t* Historical 






raphies, with pronunciation of 

and all essential facts. In i and 
statesmen, explorers, writers, 1 

actors, radio personalities, emir Contemporary 


ures from every other field of ¢ ; 
WEBSTER’S BIOGRAPHICAL Dic TIONARY j 
is an invaluable source of infc 2 t 
for writers, speakers, and readers 
pages, thumb index. $6.50, At your | 
ae eK or from the publishers. ja 
G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
519 Federal St., Springfield 2, Mass, 
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Fascinating—Self Revealing—Helpful 


Their meanings with relation to d a fe and health discussed 
by an Analyst in Hed volum M 4Vex6 
Its princ lage Made to u em f Pers 1 Developme 
and Suc. e-s Protect ou self Contact you Une cious 
Storehouse of Wis be 
Only $1.00 each—The set of three only $*.50 
Human Technology, Inc Dep = a sidence 


The Institute of 
d Extension Col.eg 
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THE GHOSTERS: 


Criticism Revision 


Those we are helping report excellent results in understend 
1 pre 


ae — sales We can A? ins his yu what y yhably cannot 
y sel Repor sho.t sto y 5¢ words 
$i. 00. The Plot Book: fol o free ith each r.p rt; foito 
alon 50c. 
WRITECRAFT SERVICE 
Box 202, 


Chiccgo Heigh?s, Il). 








Are You Floundering For Lack of 
sae Guidance? 


CONSULT US NO OBLIGATION 





We invite you to subrmr m ipta for FI RES reacir 
Manuscripts will t rett ae f ava lable. 
If accepted thy will be Bl “to reli Ete “pu bli shers 


NEW WRITERS WELCOME 


WRITERS CIRCLE- RENSEB PRESS 


stablished 19 
30 Church St., Suite 439, NEW YORK CITY 7, N. Y. 











NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS - 


whose stories are not selling r need ex] ert revision 
Scripts. Twenty years’ ex r e ial 
render that n 
by me_ Ff 
EXTREM ES ree off 

on one sias = story if y u mention Writer's Digest. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
LITERARY CONSULTANT 
Wollaston 70, Mass. 
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2 (the customers already paid for their 
its, didn’t they), and collect the first 
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recely pts. 
137 West 48th St., NYC. 
A scene designer who teamed up with 


the young Oliver Feigay to produce 
the big hit, “On The Town.” He is de- 
voting himself to musicals. He designs 
the sets for the shows he produces. 

Stace FoR Action, 130 West 42nd St., 
NYC. 


GEORGE STANTON, 32 


This is a cooperative non-profitmaking 
organization. They do short one-act 
playlets dramatizing current issues politi- 
and social problems. 
They play at community houses, 
woman’s clubs, union meetings, etc. They 
get to social material for 
them on these subjects. It’s an excellent 
contact for writers who to con- 
tribute to their society and culture. 

20 East 42nd St., NYC. 
Within 


cal problems, race 


writers write 


want 


He is a relatively new producer. 


a few months he had optioned four or 
five plays. He has one in production 
now with Katherine Dunham. 

Roy P. Steckier, 1775 Broadway, NYC. 
This 18 year old boy has already pro- 
duced one play. He is reading scripts 


Cu 


for his next production. He is financed 
by his father. He has spent several years 
in Hollywood and New York studying 
gpg methods. We would 
like to him get a smash hit so our 
other stakes rs would commit hari-kari 


from the realization they are physically 
too old. This writer will guarantee to 
sell out the house. 

ARLES G. STEWART, 137 West 48th St., 
NYC. 

Mr. Stewart is a house manager of the 
Playhouse on 48th Street. He lives across 


from us and we him standing out- 
side every evening fidgeting as the custo- 
mers mill about. He has been wanting 
to produce shows for a long time. He 
is listed for a comedy this 
‘eason ; production has not begun. 
We understand he still reads scripts. To 
looks like a frustrated man. May- 
reader can untangle him with 


musical 


so far 


us he 
be some 
a script. 
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BEATRICE STRAIGHT, 227 East 29th St., 


NYC. 

This lovely lady eats and drinks theatre. 
She comes from the wealthy Straight 
family of England and America. They 
are the publishers of the New Republic; 
are involved in many social campaigns 
for human betterment and active in 
many cultural movements. For three 
years Miss Straight (now Mrs. Dolivet) 
subsidized the Michael Chekhov Players 
(Michael is the nephew of Anton). They 
worked experimentally in London, then 
in New York and Connecticut. Their 
acting technique was superb. Chekhov 
is now in Hollywood acting. The group 
has disbanded. Miss Straight has helped 
finance many worthy plays and theatre 
movements. At present she has helped 
form Theatre Inc. They are looking for 
scripts. 


Hunt SrromMsBerc, Jr., PAULA STONE, 


Jerry Kurtz, 729 Seventh Ave., NYC. 
This relatively new production setup 
consists of the son of the Hollywood 
producer, the daughter of Fred Stone 
and Mr. Kurtz, a former writer at Metro. 
They have optioned several plays and 
hope to produce one this season. 


THEATRE Guitp, 23 West 53rd St., N.Y.C. 


This organization and its objectives are 
pretty well known. As we glance over 
their production schedule for this coming 
season we find they have less than their 
usual amount of optioned scripts. 


MicuHaEL Topp, 10 West 56th Street, 


N.Y.C. 

Mike Todd is nationally known too. Send 
your scripts to his playreader, Harriet 
Kaplan. She has told us repeatedly if 
she can find a play with a social contri- 
bution she will see that it gets into 
production in 30 days. 


Davin Tor, 2 Beekman Place, N.Y.C. 


What this gentleman is doing we haven’t 
been able to discover. For a year we 
have listed his name but his activities 
are nil. 


SHEPARD TRAUBE, 152 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 


He produced “ANcEL STREET,” if you 
remember. A big hit. He was a writer- 
director in Hollywood, found a play 
which excited him, raised contributions 
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Beginners 
Only 


N the 15th of each month, 

WRITER’S DIGEST enrolls a 
selected group of students in its Be- 
ginner’s Individual Course tn Short 
Story Writing. Experienced students 
or writers with a good record of MS 
sales are not eligible. A monthly 
group of sincere students will be ac- 
cepted and trained. 

The purpose of this Beginner's 
Course in Writing ts to show plain- 
ly the elements tn writing and patns- 
takingly explain how to write short 
stories. The course lasts four months. 


RADUATES of the Beagtnner’s 
Course tn Writing will not sud- 
denly become professional writers, 
nor will they be able to do stories off- 
hand for the smoothpaper magazines. 
They WILL, however, understand a 
few secrets of professtonal writina, 
and he able to compose qood readable 
English tn the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students desired. 
The price of this course ts quite 
reasonable.* You wtll have oppor- 
tunity to study under experienced. 
professional editors who will take an 
individual interest tn your proaress. 
Comnlete details and an outline of 
the Reatnner’s Course in Writing that 
will intrique and inspire you await 
sincere inqutrtes. 
We invite you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 


Name sae setae wie esahen esa Pearare see ae 


Address : cecdaaeaaenisie kat 


City i ae ou Goran ee barbabe eee State 








*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution, Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 





MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Neat, accurate typing, 50c per 1,000 words. Carbon 
copy. Extra first page. Minor corrections, if desired. 
Every page proof read. Mailed flat. Poetry, Ic a line. 
Special rates on long manuscripts. Also reasonable 
prices on manuscript envelopes. My 17 years of ex- 
perience assures helpful service 


RALPH UNDERHILL 
ARKANSAS 








Send Us Crime Stories 


We are in need of fact crime stories, old or new, any 
locale, for our crime magazines. Pics preferred but not 
essential. Query us first and we will advise if case has 
been covered. Full informaton from: 


DUCHESS PRINTING & 
PUBLISHING CO., LTD. 
2382 Dundas St., West Toronto, Ont., Canada 


WAN INDEPENDENCE? 

s 
Amazing MIND-STIMULATOR he'ps hundreds advance ‘‘years in 
months” financialy. They say: ‘‘At last a system that really 
works.”” Heps you FIND YOURSELF ... the REAL YOU, your 
Best Abilities and Real Cprort nities. Tested clan anfo'ds your 
Rich, Creative Powers to THINK-UP new, advancement-wirning ideas 
in any field . . . writing, business, etc. Free folder PSYCHQLOGY 
THAT WORKS might change your whole life. It did others 
Dr. Tibo!t, 71C, Philadelphia 20, Pa. 


YOU NEED MY HELP!!! 


“FUN WITH FILLERS’’ contains detailed instructions for 
wrting sa'able a ti: les us in-re.s of ireée magazine 
sources and paying markets!—S$1 OO! 

“HOW TO MAKE FUNNY GAGS."' Me hods of the experts!—SOc! 
have appear in CORONET, SAT. EVE 
etc 1 have helped many aspiring authors 

road to editor’s checks 1 WILL HELP You! 
Constr.ctive analysis and sellirg advice; $1.00 per 1,000 
wo ds 


LOUIS HIRSCH, Spring Valley 1, N. Y. 


TWO VALUABLE BOOKS 


for short-short story writers 


TECHNIQUE SELLS THE SHORT-SHORT 


By Robert Oberfirst 


“With the magazines screaming these days for the so- 
called ‘short-short,’ or extra-abbreviated short story, this 
book analyzes the technique of writing such salable works 
Vhe author, well-known in this country as a literary 
agent and specialist of the short-short, mastertully 
takes apart short-shorts from a variety of quality, slick 
pulp, and syndicate markets pointing out the features 
which made them marketable An in.eresting, instructive 
guide to new writers."’—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


POSTPAID............$2.00 


WRITING THE SHORT-SHORT STORY 


By Robert Oberfirst and Others 


Edited by Sylvia E. Kamerman and published by THE 
WRITER INC., this book contains important chapters 
writing and selling short-shorts by Robert Oberfirst, 
Ames Willams, Walter S. Campbell, Hugh Bradley 
others. ‘This is an excellent and concise textbouk, 
and the first to deal exclusively with what we Americans 
short-shorts. This book will be of essential value 
all those, a legion, engaged in the teaching of 
‘practical’ writing, and it will be bought by all those, 
an even greater number who wish to write.’’ The Satur- 
day Review of Literature. 


POSTPAID............$2.00 


Send your order for these valuable 
books now to 


ROBERT OBERFIRST 


Literary Agent 
WOODBINE, NEW JERSEY 





























from his fellow writers, came to New 
York, struggled to get the show on, did, 
and it became a big smash. 

His second one was a big flop. He is 
reading scripts. What we thought at one 
time was freshness and imagination, 
turns out to have been doggedness and 
luck which doggedness conduces. 


Van Kirk AND Lorp, 295 Madison Ave., 


N.Y.C. 

During the past year they've optioned 
about two or three scripts. They have 
no production history yet which we can 
record here. 


LopEewick Vroom, 152 West 42nd St., 


N.Y.C. 
He is a theatre and company manager. 
He options several scripts a year. 


Lou Watters, 48th and Broadway, N.Y.C. 


He produces revues. He is the owner of 
the Latin Quarter, a famous New York 
night club. 


A. P. Waxman, 1501 Broadway, N.Y.C. 


He last produced a quarter of a million 
dollar musical. He is now engaged in 
launching another musical. As far as 
we know, he is not interested in dramatic 
shows. If you have an idea for turning 
some dramatic hit into a musical, Mr. 
Waxman may be interested. He turned 
RaIn into a musical comedy last season. 


Joun Wiper, 115 West 44th St., N.Y.C. 


We have recorded this gentleman’s hist- 
ory before. He is one of the most ener- 
getic producers in the theatre. Any play 
with uniqueness can win his attention— 
drama, comedy or musical. 











SELL YOUR SHORT-SHORTS 
Serials, Articles, Columns, Poems 


$50, $100, $300, are some of the prices paid for 
published short-short stories. If you have written 
a@ short-short which you think should sell by all 
means let me try it for you in the current popular 
markets. Markets are also wide open for all types 
of serials and novels, syndicate columns and verse 
fillers. Reading and handling fees: $1 for short- 
shorts up to 2,000 words; $3 from 2,000 to 5,000 
words; serials and novels, $10.00; articles and 
columns, $3 up to 3,000 words; poems, $1 each. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 











